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MONTREAL CONVENTION 
authorized formation of a life 
insurance company 


Insurance in force 
Cash on hand, $200,276.22 
Union Cooperative incorporated under 
laws enacted by Congress for District 
of Columbia 


January 1, 1925 


December 1, 1925 
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Began to write life insurance 


Issued first group policy to labor organ- 
ization (Fire Fighters) 


February, 1926 


1926-1929 
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Paid first death claim, $1,000.00 


Licensed to do business in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Minnesota, Alabama 


July 1, 1929 (Semi-annual statement) 


July 16, 1929 


! 
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Insurance in force, $57,400,943 
Total Admitted Assets, 

$487,476.49 
Capital and surplus, $308,631.08 
Death Claims Paid (Total) , 

$749,963.00 


Issued first group annuity policy (St. 
Louis) 


August 1, 1929 
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Insurance in force (group and In- 
dividual), $59,989,708 
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Magazine Chat 


Thlfl number of the Journal 
is virtually a ‘‘family** edition* 
The intimate affairs of the 
union* the genealogy of the 
familyi are here again outlined 
and traced* But the life of the 
union la such that what the un- 
ion is* and does, baa public 
significance* 


The powerful, beautiful fig- 
ure on the cover of this num- 
ber is entitled ‘^American La- 
bor*'* It is sculptured by Max 
Kallsh, of Cleveland, From 
time to time, we have referred 
to the work of Kalish iti these 
columns. Early he set out to 
carve American working-class 
types. He is rapidly growing in 
prominence* 


Lewis Hine* industrial pho- 
tographer, supplied the three 
photographs of the trade ap^ 
pearing in color in this issue* 
The camera, when directed by 
a skilled hand, often catches 
the spirit more accurately than 
the pen, as these studies of Hine 
indicate* 


The search for photographic 
copy for this issue was some- 
what arduous* Industrial pho- 
tographs, featuring workers, 
are rare* The flare of machin- 
ery is today more often caught 
by the camera's lens than the 
faces of men who guide the in- 
dustries* It was months ago, 
therefore, that we began look- 
ing for “copy" and we were 
lucky in getting just the right 
subjects. 


The local writers have arisen 
manfully to the occasion, and 
supplied US wntb much readable, 
entertaining copy, all appropri- 
ate for a family edition* 


It is apparent that our organ- 
ization is more competent, more 
diverse, more powerful, and 
more vital than any of us at 
first thought* 


The use of color and line in 
a journal portray more than 
w^ords the subtle aspects of 
things* Labor has much to of- 
fer artist and photographer* 
Industry is as “rich" in its sub- 
jects as war, pleasure, or play* 
We shrill see more and more art 
with labor as the theme* 



PrlnlAd Ijt K*t|cinml FuliU^lna Cv 


1233 n at N W., WiUilncion* D. C* 
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Southu^ard past the Cornish diffs, deft ted agaimt the €ioud$ 
'They snort and stagger onward with eatlors in their shroud t 
To the speU of toUing seat and the blue of a windy sky 
White the smoke ties brown to leeward at the linen seurrg by. 

Thrashing through a tearing gale with dark green sta ahead 
While the funnel clews sing madly against a lAy of red. 

Foam choked and uui/i' choked t scarred by battered gear 

The long brown decks are whirling seas where siloer combers r«rr, 

— MILLMAK- 


BREMEN. FASTEST LINER AFLOAT 

Another landmark on the voyage toward an Electrified 
World. Engined to the greatest economy, yet burn- 
ing $6,000 worth of fuel oil a day in her 
Diesels, this elcctrilied liner opens a new 
era in sea transportation. 
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Parable of the Enduring House 

By John Gray Mullen 

(Writfpn Especiafly for the Etectrical Workers Journal) 


This is the parable of the Enduring 
House. 

♦ ♦ * 

^ Once upon a time there was a 
Father and Seven Sons. And they 
went into the Wilderness, and hewed 
timber and quarried stone, and built 
themselves an enduring house. For 
many years they labored without quar- 
rel or trouble and the House stood four 
square to wind and weather. 

Then the father died. 

♦ * * 

^ "Ah" said the Sons "his work is 
finished. The House is his monu- 
ment and ours." 

* * * 

^ The Sons married. Grandchildren 
came. Times changed. The city, once 
remote, grew and engulfed the Endur- 
ing House. Traffic poured past its 
seven doors; the sons and the sons sons 
forgot. 

"Yes!” they said, "father was old- 
fashioned. The House is too big. The 
walls are too thick. It lacks style." 

* * * 

<I Young Men in a Hurry, Young 
Women in Search of a Thrill, Smart 


Middle-aged Men, the Weak and the 
Discouraged left the Enduring House, 
passed into the world, were beaten 
by adverse winds and storms, and 
disappeared. 

* ♦ * 

^ Others stayed behind. These 
strengthened the walls of the Enduring 
House. These built new rooms, and 
new gardens. 

* * * 

* 

Once in a dream the Father of the 
Enduring House returned, and said. 
"My children, the House is not Endur- 
ing. It is the Spirit behind the House. 
The Spirit of Co-operation. Of Fra- 
ternity. Of Organization. This is 
the Enduring Thing. 

^ "Days may come and go. Years 
may lengthen into centuries. Cities 
may wax and wane. Traffic may 
pour past your doors, Machines may 
flood the world with goods, and men 
may be startled by new and tortuous 
problems. But, my children, the Spir- 
it of Co-operation is enduring. Nei- 
ther wind nor rain, nor the stupidity 
and cruelty of man can prevail against 
this. This builds the Enduring House, 
and all things else enduring.” 
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Biennial Gauges Shuttling Economic Changes 


T o a child tix ycAti old, m week it a 
long timo. To a mAti, who Uvei per* 
hopi Bcvoniy }^enrK, upon thb solid hAll 
of mud, ten years is likely to icem quite on 
Interval. To a proud nation like Rome, a 
century once came to stand as a solid dur^ 
able piece of its history. Cycles of life, 
however, In the history of the human race 
stretch out longer — so thnt a century be- 
comes but A breath In the grent cosmic exis- 
tenee. Einstein's theory is right, everything 
is relative. What is long, or short, depends 
upon (1) who experiences (2) on with 
what it is compared; (3) on intensity of 
experience; (4) etc., etc. 

Two years ago the Detroit Convention. The 
distinguishing feature of this brief interval 
in the economic life of the union, and of 
the nation, is Its forco for olArillcntlon, Noth- 
ing new in the economic set-up may have 
shown itself in the period from 1027 to 1020, 
but the outlines of the economic and indus- 
trial landscape are exposed sharply, vividly. 
Once indistinct, they now stand out starkly 
clear. 

When electrical workers oat in the Book- 
CadiHac Hotel, Detroit, in convention in 1027, 
they were but a few miles from the very 
capital and metropolis of machine production 
in America. SUll they were not aware that 
Henry Ford'i mechanical process was an 
index to the whole industrial order. They 
were not aware to what extent the process 
of corporate amalgamallon had progressed, 
nor to what extent science and its methods 
were being appropriated by corporation to 
guide their practices. They were not aware 
of just how far the new technology was af- 
fecting their own lives, the lives of their 
families and the existence of the union. 

It may be said that during the last two 
years all of these major ituestioni have be- 
come clear, and that Iti a way, the union 
movement hai begun to meet them intelli- 
gently and consciously. 

1. inevitable trend toward Introduction of 
automatic machinery into all industries. 
Quantity production beconms a standord and 
an objective, even in the ouilding industry. 
Hand skill tends to be replaced by industrial 
technique, and blind labor. 

2. The machine process rests upon Scionco 
and the methods of Science. ScientiHc man- 
agement tends to overflow into relationships 
with workers. 

3. The drive for quantity production de- 
pends upon quantity consumption. 


America, the prolific, the re«t- 
less, the undaunted, brings forth 
a new industrial civilisation, and 
challenges the world. Labor, at 
first unaware of the revolution in 
technique, begins readjustments. 
Unemployment follows in the 
wake of machines. 


4. High purchasing power becomes essen- 
tial to mass consumption. 

6. Waste must be eliminated if competing 
colossal basic industries tend to exist upon 
the same rapidly shrinking planet. 

6. For the same reason, and in order that 
the battle for the consume r^i dollar might 
come to successful issue in world markets, 
mergers of banking capital and industrial 
capital are the order of the day. 

Awareness Xecesoary 

While no deep working philosophy can be 
built round machine production, it Is appar- 
ent that labor had to understand fully the 
new industrial set-up before it could act 
intelligently. Questions of wages, conditions, 
company unionism, the depreciation of craft 
skin, labor strategy, all depend upon the 
change in production. It is important, there- 
fore, that within the two years since the 
last convention, labor has come to see the 
character of the new industrial order to 
which it must become inured. 

Changes arrive swiftly. In March, this 
year, the EixcntiCAL Workerb' Journal pub- 
lished a list of g3 automatic machine types, 
which have been introduced into industry, and 
are inevitably eliminating men. Since that 
date, in six months, the research depart- 
ment has recorded new developments. Some 
significant developments aret 

A large building has been erected In Ne- 
braska, which does not utilize plaster or 
plaster board, the walls and ceiling being 
of concrete. 

Notice is given, in the report of the Presi* 
den Vs Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes, of the growth of mill-work in the 
building Retd. Doors and window frames are 
turned out by machines with lightning-like 
swiftness. 


Tubular steel sca^olding appears. 

Arrival of the *'bustncss brain," which does 
the work of nine-tenths of the usual office 
force, a combinatioti of cash register and 
book-keeping and adding machines. 

Trend toward mass production of stand- 
ardized houses. 

Use of a robot to light air ports when 
approaching pilots sound whlsUe. 

Invention of machine to fabricate coal 
briquettes. 

Coming of mechanical charging and ma- 
chine casting devices in the blast furnace 
fletd. 

The printer machine eliminates Morse 
Code operatori in the commerciai toiegraphy 
Held. 

Appearance of complicated railroad-bed 
builder which scoops up atones, shakes and 
sifts them dean of dirt, and relays them to 
a proper level, all in one operation. 

These changes, though not significant 
severally in themselves, when taken together, 
and when added to the previous list, can but 
depict, to the thoughtful mind, the swiftly 
changing world. 

Machine production, of course, means util- 
isation of seienee and scientific methods. It 
means more^ It means the mechanization 
of auxiliary productive processes, relation 
with employees, and standardization of 
conditions. 

The serious fact for workers— especially 
union workers — In the mechanization of in- 
dustry is not only the disappearance of craft 
skill,* but the transfer of ownership of skill 
from the worker to the boss. In the handi- 
craft days, the worker "owned" the skill. 
In the machine age, the employer "owns" 
the skill in the form of industrial technique, 
product of engineers and research men, re- 
corded In blue prints. 

The struggle of labor in the new order is 
for the re-possession of ekill, in its new 
form. And in reality this is the struggle of 
the community also. 

Not All Bod 

Mechanization, has of course, had its help- 
ful cfTocts. It has created wealth in goods, 
and being predicated upon mass consumption, 
it has led along naturally toward an accept- 

*Of course, craft sklli haa not iHsappeared 
Iti many treilea, including our own. Building 
trades workeri, though touched by the new 
technique, are In a strategic position. 

(Continued on page 5041 
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Union Wins Spurs in New Industrial Set-Up 


T here several customary way* by 
wbtGh to measure i^rogress of a labor 
organixation. By flnandal solvency, 
growioic memberabip and by morale, and no 
union may he said to be prospering which is 
not solvent, which is not maintaining Its 
membership, and which la not reaflonabty 
free from Iritemal dissensions. 

There are, however, other standards, 
which we believe are just as imporlant to 
the measurement of well-being. 

Does Ihe union manifest the power to 
adapt Itself to a changing industrial order? 

Does the union have the gift of for- 
ward planning, of taking care of future 
conUngencies? 

By these last two standards, ns well as by 
the Urst throe, the International Uroiher- 
hood of Electrical Workers may be said to 
have closed n successful two years of Its 
life, and to have reached a position for rapid 
forward progress. 

The dramatic question before every labor 
union is, Can we adapt our organisation to 
this machine, and retain continued service 
to our members, and to Ihe community? 

The trade union was founded upon skllL 
It was predicated upon the idea that the 
workers involved, owned Individually and 
collectively, a certain technique, which the 
community needed, and the employer roust 
have. Now the arrival of machines, the 
rapid and complete mechanization of Indus* 
try, has tended not so much to destroy skill 
as to transfer skill from the workers to 
management. Unlesa labor can recover its 
lost possession, it will be left in a lesa de- 
eirahle position. Recovery appears to be a 
matter of collective action. 

Labor ran employ engineers, research 
staffs, spedatined workers and technicians to 
consolidate its position, and make posaible Its 
full contribution to the community. 

New York Enforce* Code 

THi* has been done in the transportation 
field, whore the union co-operntivo manage- 
ment *yhtem Is in clTcct. Happily wo have 
a brilliant example of this sort of thing in 
our own union. Local Union No. 3, New 
York City, has increased its membership 50 
per cent and doubled Its work In two years* 
time. This has been done In part by assist- 
ing the city of New York, and all reliable 
employers to observe the electrical building 
code. Until the local union employed Its own 
engineering and research men, conditions 
wore deplorable. In some boroughs of the 
city, incompetent workmen were doing the 
wiring. Conditions like this prevailed^ 
Eunninig lamp cord, bell and telephone 
wire around haaeboarda, under floors, in par- 
titions, under bathtubs, etc., to feed stand 
lamps, fans, irons, small motors, 
washing machine*, and what not. 

Installing long runs of No. 0 
feederK and risers — ^No. C being 
used only at each of the conduits — 

No. 12 being spliced in between. 

Splicing various other *ixes of 
feeders and risers in conduits. 

Reducing the siies of feeders and 
riser* and circuit wires, contrary 
to plans and BpecifIcatiotiS'— ^ind 
overloading to a very dangerous 
degree. 

Cramming wire* Into conduit* 
not large enough to hold them. 

Making long runs with numerous 
bends without any pull boxes — ^and 
using turpentine, oil and grease. 

Installing armored cable without 
any fittings or connectors at boxe*. 
Installing armored cable in con* 


The dramatic question before 
every labor union is, Can we 
adapt our organization to the 
machine, and return continued 
service to ourselves, and to the 
community 7 The International 

Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers has gone a long way toward 
answering this question in the 
affirmative. 


croto. Installing armored cable before roof 
was on the building, allowing the cable to 
btcome water* soaked when It rained. 

Installing cable In such a manner a* to 
allow it to be flattened, alio penetrated by 
tmlli, causing breaks and grounds, and Uler 
causing flooring and wall* to have to be 
torn up and apart. 

Making long runs In cable with little or 
no strapping or supports. 

Using nail*, bent over cable, instead of 
approved strap*. 

Bending and nailing down cable so tightly 
a* to break armor and penetrate insulation. 

Installing annunciator, bell and buzzer and 
Intercommunicating systems in plaster, also 
driven down by nails and put in places where 
break* and grounds and penetrations were 
caused by these things and by mice and rat*. 

Throwing low tension and other cables into 
dumbwaiters with long drop, with only a 
nail for support at each end. 

Hanging fixtures with wood screws to 
lathe, not grounding same. 

Banging flxture* insecurely, making poor 
connections with no soldering or rubber 
taping. 

Nailing receptacle covers to baseboard with 
no grounds and tha covers at least two and 
one-half to three Inches from the boxes, 

Putting the receptacle covers in place by 
use of plaater of Paris with no grounding, 
using v^arlous fitting* and materials not ap- 
proved by the Board of Fire Underwriters, 
by the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity, and in various other ways 
violating the law, robbing the builder or 
owner, cheating men out of wwk, and rats- 
Ing trouble all around. 

After Local Union No. 3 began its cam* 
paign for improved work, a decided drop In 
emergency culls of the New York Edison 
Company showed its healthful influence. 

Two million two hundred and eighty*five 
thousand emergency calls were made by the 


Edison Company due to various troubles In 
building* over a period of three years — June, 
1326, to June, 1920. We now consider only 
tho call*— 2,285,000— made in' the Borough* 
of ManhaUan and tho Bronx— no other 
section. 

Eighteen per cent of these call* were due 
to defective wiring. These show a drop from 
J8 to 7 per cent. 

Twenty per cent of these calls were due 
to short circuits on fixture*. These show a 
drop from 20 to 11 per cent. 

Hardly any emergency calls have been 
made In the building* that have been wired 
in the past 18 months, due to defective wiring. 

This is no trifling example. It Indicates 
ihe road union* may travel in making a 
contribution to industry and to the commun- 
ity under modern conditions. 

Many other gains have been recorded by 
the electrical organization in the last two 
years. 

Secretary Bugniazet reports that 114 citie* 
made wage gains since January this year 
averaging 15J cents an hour. 

The flve-day week i* tn force in 65 cities. 

Radio Men OrganJxing 

Radio men are being rapidly organized in 
important center* of the country. 

These advances indicate the esteem under 
which the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers ia hold throughout the United 
States and Canada. The gains have been 
made without industrial strife. They have 
arrived under the impelling force of organ* 
ization, and the intelligent use of economic 
power and factual data. 

There Is a growing indication of the use 
of research information by local union* in 
wage negotiation*. Arbitration f* preferred 
Co strike. There are signs, too, that the 
union has become ”indu*try-conectous,^' and 
that tho welfare of the union Is scon to be 
inescapably knit up with the welfare of the 
industries. 

The union ha* become aware also of the 
tremendous power latent in insurance. Tn*ur- 
ance is seen as a key to solving many hith- 
erto vexing problems. The success of the 
Electrical Worker* Benefit Association, the 
rising Influence of the Union Cooperative In- 
surance Association, the popularity of the 
old-age pension system of the Brotherhood 
have focused attention upon inaurance as a 
key to Industrial ills. Disability insurance 
has caught the imagination of the member- 
ship. It is foreseen that in time unemploy- 
ment evils may be mitigated by Insurance 
methods. 

Insurunco ha* always been a co-operative 
and socia] achievement. It la compatible not 
hostile to union iam. 

Company unionism ha* made no 
Inroads upon this organization dur- 
ing the last two years. The tele- 
phone and etectrlca! manufactur- 
ing field* remain in the same su- 
pine condition as In 1927; how- 
ever, there are indication* that the 
public utUltie* are becoming aware 
of the value of responsible union- 
ism, Gains have been made here. 

Boulder Dam Is to be erected. 
Muscle Shoals is still a bone of 
contention. 

All in all the union has made 
substantial progress. Above every- 
thing else. It has proved that H ia 
capable of passing over from the 
old order of hand production to tho 
new order of machine produetlon, 
scientifle management^ and indus- 
trial standardization. 


BE STRONG 

By Hamuh Garland 

Do you fear the force of the wind. 

The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 

Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 

Go wade like the crane: 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 

The skin of your cheek will tan, 

You'll grow ragged and wary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 
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Union Homes Linked With Sections an d Pol icies 


F rom « rented cottaee of a wireman in 
St. Louie, to a handsome, modern office 
building* orgamxation-owned, located in 
the Nation*s Capital, leMda the path of the 
Jnier national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, in the pilgrimage of progresB. 



at>5 DLIVK STREET, RT. LOfTlS, FIRST 
MEETING PLACE OF LOCAL UNION NO- 1 

— alr*> on olive street kkarby, 

FIRST NATIONAL IIEAnQUAUTEUS. 


In the old dayB* the oflUco of inriTiy n local 
union was in the pliers pocket of the local 
Bacratary, In the early dayn, the house of 
the grand aecreUry, or grand president 
served In shelter the natronal headquarters 
of the destmed-tO'he dominant organL^mtion 
of the electrical industry. 

For the first time in the history of the 
orgHriirntion, the twentieth bienniol conven- 
tion held in Miami this month is planned and 



PI ERIK BUILDING. SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
HOME OF UNION UKIfl-UHL 


Like a typically American saga 
of achievement, the electrical 
workers’ union has written its 
career, “from log cabin to the 
white house I ” at any rate from a 
humble wireman’s cottage, which 
first housed the national head* 
quarters, in St. Louis, to its own 
magnificent building in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 


executed from a eentrul bunding, built by 
the organijintion, and qwnod by the union’# 
it^^uruiice corporation, the Ekclrical Work 
ers’ Benefit A#Boclat!on. 

Number 1200 15th Street, Waihington, D. 
C., was built in 102«, and was occupied Feb- 
ruary, 1920. In the few months intervening, 
it has become a kind of symbol of union 
progress. Words of conirratulation have 
poured in to the Inter national Offices. U ii 
conceived that the building indicates the 
standing of the organisation in the economic 
life of the country. WaiiHlngton, as perhap# 
is little known in the provinces, is peculiar 
in that various reBgioui and economic organ- 
iiations are vying with one another in 
building national temples, characteristic of 
the group. Cathedrals representing almost 
every denomlnalion in America are already 
built or are m process of construction In 
Washington. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the Southern Railway, the 
American Federation of Lobor have impos- 
ing bulldiiiga. To this group, representifig 
the economic life now joins the Electrical 
Workers' Building, a building in character* 
beauty, and convenience of the front rank. 

Early DilllculUefl 

Contrasts may ser^'e to intensify pride (n 
the union. After that fateful meeting near 
Twenty-eiehth and Franklin Avenue, St. 
Louis, in 1801 when the National Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers was bom* Henry 
Miller became president, and J. T. Kelly, sec- 
retary, Miller became chief organizer on 
borrowed money, and Kelly directed his mul- 
tiplied duties from his home. Soon after, 
however, the union eatabUshed headquartert 
in the Emilia Building* UQ0 Olive Street* St. 
Louis. Though the new union had got oIT 
to a good start* It fell upon evil days. It 
must be remembered that one of the severest 
panics in history occurrcMi in 1893, and that 
its baneful Influence lingered well on into 
189T. What could a young economk organ- 
ization do against bank failures, closed fac- 
tory doors, lost markets and headlines? 

Moiit of the early years of the new na- 
tional organization duster round St. l.ouk. 
The future of the national organization wn# 
intertwined with Local Union No. 1 and with 
Local Union No. 04. At the Detroit Con- 
vention In 1897, Henry T. Sherman* of Roch- 
ester, was elected grand secretary. In nat- 
ural consequence, the national headquarters 
followed him to Rocheater. Naturally, he fol- 
lowed precedent and directed organization 
affairs first from his own house, and later> 
as conditions hegnn to improve, from n small 
office in the Powers Building, corner of State 
and Main Streets, Roches Ler. 

In 1903, the national — now International^ — 
headquarters were moved again. This time 
to Washington, D. C* Few members realize 
that tho national capital haR twice given a 
home to the organization. The international 


convention was held in Salt I^ke City In 
1993 and McNulty became preBident, and Col- 
lini* secretary. The International occupied 
In Washington two inconspicuous ronms in 
the old Corcoran Building. An early photo- 
graph of this building {now long extinct) 



POWERS BUILDING. ROCIIESTKR. N. T, 
HOME OF UNION iai7-HKl5 


li before the writer. It was a long iix-slory 
building* unimposmg* gmall-townish. Small 
stores occupied the lower fioors. A long dis- 



RElSm BUILDING. SPIUNGFIELD* ILL., 
HOME OF USIO.N 10I4-lP2it HERE THE 
U.MUN WENT THROUGn FORMATIVE 
PERIOD. 
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fmcJANl&L^TION OWNKD NBW HOME Of" 
ELECTKirAL WOUKEltS UNION, 12fW 15T1! 

N. W. WASruNCToNp 1). C,. PIIOMISE 
O F I JTU It K A f ’ 1 1 1 E V E M E N T . 

bltral marhinery In the form of the Natimml 
Council for IndoKtrljil relatlonn, the new 
JoiJnNAt. the research department came in 
the period from l^IM to 19^8. The union 
irrew in inenibcrship. WnK<? gnins, comiitian 
g'lins, hour gains were mude^ Trogress was 
recorded. 

The new builiUng"^rgani*jiUon*nwned, 
may be thoughi of os the product of the 
fraitful era of harmony that followed evil 
strife. The new building also may be looked 
upon as a proniiMe of new achievements. The 
ekctricfil workers hnve u great opportunity, 
They belong to a great, growing, conatruetivo 
industry. They can piny it big role in that 
industry. But Ihe role they play depends 
upon the amount of intcUigGnee they can 
mobilize. Conditions have changed. The old 
days of agilatkm, petty poUtscs, are over* 
over for everyhudy. Industry is noble, 
changing, sdentidc. It can use brains, skill, 
and technique. It can not use stupidity, ig^ 
norance and incompeiency- The building at 


great national organization, ebpabta of meet* 
ittg the growing power of nationnlly^bunt 
industries, commensurate in size and dignity 
with the tnpidly growing olactrka] industry, 
the organization should move again to the 
[mtion's capitaU In 1020, the Brotherhood 
w^as located on the ftfth floor of the Machin- 
ists' Building, Washington. This time with- 
out a change of admin Utrn lion merely as a 
determined move to build an organization 
worthy of the electrical trade. 

The eight years in wiiich the Brotherhood 
'‘lived’* in I he Machinists’ Building were good 
years. The formative stage was passed, "civil 
war'' had been fought, local rivalries had 
perished, and a new vision animated the 
union. The eight yean saw the organization 
grow from an inconsiderabte one into a re- 
spected one. All the modern features of the 
union though conccivoil much earlier were 
perfected in this era; Insurance benefits, ar- 


tanca telephone oSlce had conspicuous 
ground- floor space. The old Corcoran Build- 
ing stood at the comer of Pennsylvania Ave* 
nuo and Fifteenth Street, N, W.^acrosi 
from the U. S. Treasury. Curiously enough, 
the first Washington headquarters was on 
Fifteenth Street, and the present headquar- 
ters. La also on Fifteenth Street, about alx 
blocks away. But what a difference do the 
26 years span, and what changcsl Wash- 
ington itself has grown out of the small 
southern village stage, into a beautiful, cob- 
mopoHian city, which challenges In character 
and beauty any capital of the world. And 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workert has passed out of the cocoon 
stage, into a mature, productive, creative 
organisation. 

Two years later, the headquarters were ro* 
movGil to Springfield, III, From ID06 to 19 M* 
they were housed In the Pierik Building, and 
from 1014 to 1010 in the Reisch Build- 
ing. The Springfield era represented 
what might be called the adoloicent, 
or formative period, of the union. 

Hero w^as fought out an issue, not un- 
like that which the great eTnanclpotor 
saw consummated, the issue, whether 
a house divided against itself can 
stand. In the shadow of IJncoln’s 
tomb, the ofiicera of the Brotherhood 
went down Into the depths of dis- 
couragement ; many n night they went 
to tho lonely office in the Pierik Build- 
ing wondering whether the grant or- 
ganization w^hich they visioned, could 
ever actually be buildod. Funds were 
low. Enemies, outside and inside, as- 
sailed them. The Great War compli- 
cated tho situation. There was little 
to hearten the officials except the eour- 
ago of their own spirit, the dogged 
habit of nevet’Say-die. Ford and 
Noonan and the others will be remem- 
bered lor Ihetr statesmanlike efforts 
to hold the organization together. In 
the end, the flood of dissension re- 
ceded. Dismemberod elemonts drew 
together again. The organization was 
leh with nn opportunity to go for- 
ward. What really happened unbe- 
known even to the comhatanti was 
this: in the minds of hundreds of 
electricnl workers there grew up the 
idea that there should be n strong 
national organization. Localism, with 
its local outlook, and petty maneuvor- 
ings for power, had passed. 

-0010 &\{% tv ivqi tvjiL i| [ojniau mo;j 
trical workers caught a vision of a 


MACUINI.STS' BniLDlNG, WABUINOTON, 
n c. HOME OF THE UNION IPliO JU28. 
OEltE THE UKIOK M A l> R GREAT 
BTRIDES, 


COHCOHAN BUILDINQ, WASHING- 
TON; \K C. HOME OF THE UNION 
1003 HKKk 


1200 15th Street, N. W., con stand as 
a sign-post pointing to a long, wide 
road of accomplishment— if the organ- 
ization wishes. 


Have Space Rays Kept 
From Killing? 


Tracing cancer to astronomy Is a 
possible result of a suggestion made 
by Dr, John Joly, radium expert of 
the University of Dublin, Ireland, in a 
recent letter to the London acientifle 
magazine, Nafttrc. Cancer is increas- 
ing In civilized countries, probably all 
over the world. The disense is prob- 
ably much commoner now than In pre- 
bistoric times. Usually this increase Is 
blamed on over-refined food, ott the 
rapid pace of civilization or on some 
other change in human habits. Dr. 
Joly suggests that It may bo a result 
of where our solar system happens to 
be in space. We may be leaving a 
space -region where cancer was im- 
possible and entering one where it will 
he common. His Idea is not of cancer 
germs scattered in difl^erent parts of 
the universe; plentiful In some regions 
and sparse in others. There U no 
proof, indeed, that cancer Is due to a 
germ. What Dr. Joly has In mind Is 
Ibe greater or lesser quantity In dif- 
ferent parts of space of rays imagined 
to be able to prevent cancer, the cosmic 
rays recently studied by Dr. R. A. Mil- 
likan. Rays of this type are known to 
be antagonistic to cancer. Cancers are some- 
times cured by similar rays from radium 
or from X-ray machines. The cosmic rays 
now being received on earth hove about one- 
tenth tho Intensity, Dr. Millikan estimetGs, 
of average starlight. There may bo other 
parts of space, Dr. Joly pointB out, where 
the cosmic rays are stronger. If so, and if 
the motion of the solar system is now carry- 
ing us out of such a more intense region, can- 
cer may have been impossible in past ages 
because tbcio natural rays killed off cancers 
before they were well begun, just as artificial 
radium rays kill beginning cancers now. And 
if we arc entering a part of space itlll more 
.sparsely provided with these rays, enneor 
may be expected to become still more 
common. 


"I forgot^ or "I didn’t think" la no excuse 
for purchasing non-union goods. Always de- 
mand the union label, shop card and working 
button. 
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Wh en Jack Cameron Broke World s Pole R ecord 


By J. SH A PLANO, L. U. No. 230, Victoria, B. C. 


F rom the c«rlietl rccordi down to the 
present time conte&ln uf ski II &nd eu- 
durance have had a faidnation for the 
masses. In their day» the andent Greeks 
excelled all others In tkill and bravery, and 
wore the founders of the present Olympic 
Games* 

Rome had her famous athletes and gladi- 
ators who battled to the death on the bloods 
italnod sands of the CotoKsenm, and during 
the Middle Ages, when knighthood was in 
flower, mounted knights in armor of steel 
fought with lance and sword for supremacy 
in the picturesc{ue lists of the tournaments* 
In our own times, rarely has a more 
thrilling contest been witnessed, 
than that in which two modern 
rough necks of the winged spurs, 

Jack Cameron and Aloe Mac* 
donald, matched their ikUl and 
courage against each other at the 
annual athletic meet held by the 
Boston Caledonian Athletic So- 
ciety at Bass Point, Nahant 
Beach, Maas., in the year IBOS, 
or thereabouts and which was 
open to the world* WoU does 
Jack Cameron remember that hot, 
mid-summer day when hlkera 
from all over the country gath- 
ered together to witness the ro- 
doubtable Alec MacDonald per- 
form hii wonderful stunt of drop- 
ping down a pole in the fastest 
lime ever recorded* 

MacDonald had recently re- 
turnod from New York, and all 
his buddies and admirers thought 
him Just about Jake in hie special 
line, and were certain he would 
carry off the honors, for they 
firmly believed that no other man 
In existence could cut the buck 
down a pole fast as he could* 

Cameron viras practically un- 
known as he had been working 
out in floating gangs for five 
years, stringing wire for his dad, 
old Dan Cameron, but, In that 
time he had learned to bo a very 
fast and proficient wood walker* 

At this time he was in Boston 
in the employ of the Electric 
Light and Power Co* of Roxbury, 

Mass* 

When the great climbing con- 
test was announced, Billy Reid, a 
pal of Jack's, insisted that Jack 
go in and beat MacDonald, and 
so Jack placed Ms entry. 

The great day arrived at last 
and Boston turned out en masse 
to see the fun. 


Recovered for ail time is the 
amazing story of Jim Cameron’s 
feat, which thriUed staid Boston, 
and robbed dour Alec MacDonald 
of the world’s pole record. Gone 
are the old days when our Jim 
frisked the long pole, but Jim’s 
feat still lives in the memory of 
mam 


Odds Against Jack 


With the exception of Jack's 
immediate tllikums, the betting 
w^BS all on MacDonald, for how could a man 
of his speed lose? 

Superintendent McCoy of the New Eng- 
land Telephone Company warn on hand with 
plenty of dough to place on MacDonald and 
the hotting Imcame vnry HHsk* Boor and 
whiskey began to How In both camps and 
gradually the betting began to awing a little 
In Cameron's favor* 

The pole to bo climbed was a chestnut, 
hard as Iron, and full of knots and cracks, 
and was set two feet In the ground and 55 
feet out, with four guy wires from the top 
to support it. 

Both men were called to the mark. 


jack ^till pokb ms ^itcff* not as fasp ab when 
HE negotiated the timber in SECONDS* 


MacDonald was short, very broad-should- 
ered and hueky, and his every movement 
suggested that he came prepared to cop the 
coin* 

In contrast, Cameron was tailor and sUm 
with not an ounce of Buperfluous flesh upon 
him and hla gait had all the lltho grace and 
strength of a panther. 

It was agreed that both men bo allowed 
to make a preliminary climb to see that all 
was well before racing up and down the 
pole at break- neck speed* 

They carefully buckled on their irons. 

MacDonald was the first to make the trial 
trip, and anxious to show hli speed he went 


up with all he had but It did not seem very 
fast* But when he started down Boyl Ob 
Boy! how he cut loose! 

Four flashing leaps, in which his spurs 
hardly seamed to touch the pole, and he was 
atanding safely on the ground* Time 18 
seconds. For a moment the crowd was 
stunned with amaxement- Never before had 
they witnessed a human being make such 
death-defying leaps. 

Then a great roar of applause broke out* 
Jack Saw Chance 

After the cheering had died down, Cam- 
eron, noting the time, said significantly to 
his pal Reid* "He has to go up 
before he can come down. While 
1 am making my prelim,' got the 
boys to bet every cent of tholr 
cash on me." 

Reid immediately got busy* 
Unlike MacDonald, Cameron, 
conserving his strength, went up 
the pole very slowly, with an 
«aey, gliding motion apparently 
effortless* McCoy, when asked 
who was going to win, said, "Put 
your money on the lanky guy I" 
Reaching the top, Cameron 
stopped and gazed down coolly on 
the sea of up-turned faces, paying 
no attention to the impatient calls 
to come down quick, fall down* 
throw yourself down* any way to 
get down. In the meantime 
Jack's backers were placing their 
beta at the best odds they could 
get* Cameron came down as 
slowly as he ageended, and then 
the real match began* 

MacDonald was the first to 
start* At the crack of the gat he 
was away, but Cameron noted 
with satisfaction, that his speed 
up was no greater than before, 
but on the road down he repeated 
his spectacular feat and again the 
crowd roared their heads off* 

But he had not gained on his 
time which still stood at 18 sec- 
onds* Cameron now toed the 
mark, ignoring the crowd who 
were yelling for him to show his 
stuff* The starter held his gun 
aloft* 

Cut Mark Way Down 

With the flash of the report 
Jack was away and up with a 
speed that astonished Mac- 
Donald's backers and knocked 
them for a goal. His descent, 
though not so Impressive as Mac- 
Donald's, was very fast. Bui in 
liU last Ivup duwu, iujblde the four 
foot mark, his spur plug snapped 
off but did not alter his time, 
which was announced as 16^ seconds* 

Raising hii hand to etUI the gathering 
applause the Judge announced, Cameron 
will try again* 

Changing his irons Jack attempted to 
beat his time; again he challenged the ad- 
mlrntlon of the crowd fay his easy, swift- 
gliding performance, but the result was 
the samo* 

Holding Jack's hand up the Judge an- 
nounced in stentorian tones, "Cameron wine 
the climbing contest in 16M seconds, which 
breaks the world's record!’^ 

This time the roar which went up caused 
(Coutlnticd on page 9011 
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Miami Gets Convention; South Flares Into Change 


F or the first titne in its history the 
Intcrniitional Brotherhood of Elec trl eat 
Workers hotdi Ua biennial conyenfclon 
in Miatnit noted city of the south* For the 
third time in a generaHorii which makes up 
lu history^ the Kleetrleal Workers Union 
meets in the south. The fifteenth hiennial 
was held in New Orleans In HU 9* The ninth 
biennmi was held in Louisville in 1905. 

The conventfona and thoir dates fultowr 

CONVENTIONS 


First St Louis, Mo . . 1891 

Secend Chicufjo, 111 1S92 

Third ^ CTeveland* Ohio 1S93 

Fourth Washington, D* C» 1895 

Fifth Detroit Mich. .. 1897 

Sixth Plttftborifhi Pn* ^ 1899 

Seventh St I^juli, Mo. 1901 

Eighth Salt Lake City, Utah 1903 

Ninth Louisville, Ky. 1905 

Tenth . Chicago. HL 1909 

Eleventh Rochester, N. Y. I9U 

Twelfth Button, Mast, 1913 

Thirteenth St* Paul, Minn. -- 1915 

Fourteenth Atlantic City, N- J. — , 1917 

Fifteenth New Orleans, La* 1919 

Sixteenth St Louis, Mo* 1921 

Seventeenth MontreaL Canada _ . 1923 

Eighteenth Seattle, Wash. ___ _ 1025 

Nineteenth . Detroit, Mich 1927 

Twentieth Miami, Fla* 1929 


PerUnent, therefore, Is the article carried 
by the Miami Newt, on Labor Day. over the 
name of Janies P* Noonan, Pretideni of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 

Prenldent Noonan Comuienta 

President Noonan said: 

'*One ipenks of the nouth as though it 
were B land npart. This Is it misconception. 
There Is not ns grent a dtlFcrence between 
the people of Alabama and the people of 
Masanchuseita, as there la bet>veen the peo- 
ple of Minnesota and the people of Idaho. 
Thu United States la pretty much of one 
piece* Wu ore a notiao, shot through with 
the same spirit, the aamu restlesa force, and 
the same dynamic fundamental conceptions. 
What has given rise to the fiction that the 
south Is a land apart is the log in produc* 
tive methods in the south. After all, we 
are an industrial nation. Our life is urban 
and economic, rather than agricultural and 
political. The north, having won a lap or 
two in the race for industrialisation, has 
advanced further fn technology and in meeh- 
animation than has tho south. 

"What we are seeing this year is the rapid, 
perhaps too-rapld, speeding up of industrlat- 
ization In the south* Attracted by rich, 
raw materials, and conditions, which they 
think sre primitive, where dirtHrheap labor 
aboundi, huge corporations, often owned by 
foreign capital* principally In the tesille 
held, have rushed Into the south bringing 
ultra-modern methods of production, and ex- 
tremely ancient habits of treating workers* 
That far-seeing persons In the south are 
clearly aware of this historical changing 
going on there, Is indicated by this pungent 
editorial in tho Virginia Pilot (Norfolk): 

" 'It was, of course, elementary economies 
that the South could not cxperienco an in- 
dustrial revolution without coming face to 
face with new employment and aoclnl prob- 
lems. That was foreseen many years ogo 
by every student of InduRirinlism, but even 
until this day there are southern business 
men and manufaeturers who are convinced 
that this section of the world will prove an 


Three times the electrical 
workers have transacted national 
convention business in Southern 
cities- Miami farthest soulhp of- 
fers hospitality in an era of indus- 
trial change. 


exception to the rulu — that it will uchicve 
a highly complex and profitable IndUfttrial- 
ism and ot the same time escape the unlon- 
kaiion of its workers and all other strains 
and stroftsea between capital and labor 
' * " The south is beginnirig to grapple 

with the social and economic problems of in- 
dastrializatlon* The answer to those prob- 
lems can be found In tbu buck of the book— 
iii the back of any history of labor in 
industry/ 

"Ym, industrializiition brings problema and 
respofisihiliUes. That the aouth is not es- 
caping either is indicated hy the riling tide 
of industriil disputes. The south hsi Ite- 
come & proving ground for Industrial ideas* 
The south is faced with a real dilemma* 
Shall it be twentieth century in induAtriul 
methods, and fourteenth century in labor re- 
lations? If wo know the south, It li not 
likely that it will inveat In serfdom and 
feudal Lenantage in 19291 

South la Democrat ic 

“There i* a great respect for democracy 
in the south* Thia Is no pose of southern 
people. It is the breath of their iife. Ueorge 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Thomon JefTer- 
son and a score of other leaderB plan Led the 
seed of profound respect for common nmn in 
southern hearts. This has not faded. U 
works there today. It Is inconceiviible that 
southern people will fall to see that politi- 
cal democracy is a farce withciut induitrial 
democracy. And the union, and the union 


alonr, can bring induatrial democracy. No 
fietltloui unions promulgated hy a corpora- 
tion, under a personnel manager, operated 
hy welfare schemes, can fool the iouthetn 
democrat long. He will see as clearly as the 
founders of the republic that democracy can 
live only in a realm of democratic Initltu- 
tlons. Anienca without representative gov- 
ernment is not America* Industry without 
"he representative government which union- 
ism gives is only an autocracy* 

"It it my plea to the south to investi- 
gate unionism* Do nut accept hearsay* Do 
not accept second-hand information. Go 
straight to labor headquarters, nnd say, Hn 
ihe ipirit of free discourse, 1 invite you to 
present labor's challenge to industrial autoc- 
racy** If free discussion is granted to the 
freedom-loving south there will be only one 
a n R we r— u n ionism . " 


Fear Is Old, Worry Is New 

That worry is something new in the world, 
invented within the last few centuries by 
civilixed man, is an oasertioii made at a re- 
cent meeting of the Royal Medico-Psycholo- 
gical Association, in Ijjndon, by the Presi- 
dent of that organisation. Dr* Nathan Row* 
Simple fear, Dr* Raw stated, Is far older 
than mankind; perhaps as old as Ufc itself* 
It is perhaps the most important property 
of living matter, for upon fear depends the 
survival of species and most of the driving 
force of life. To be afraid when eircum* 
stances warrant ll is normal and healthy. 
Dr. Raw believes, requiring no altcntion 
either from the victim or from his physictan. 
Such normal fear Is Immediately refiected in 
mental and bodily preparutLons, most of them 
entirely instinctive, either for flight, for de- 
fonsa or for eonceolment* But clvUizutlon 
has brought with it. Dr* Raw hDlleves, ab- 
normal and unhealthy fears. Mob fear 
one of these, as exemplified in the blind panic 
which sometimes sweeps over a crowd of 
people for no sufilcient reason. 



AClttmS Ht8CAYNE HAV TU MIAMI ItEACH* THE KYE FINDS BEAUTY FliAMED IN 

CDLOH* 
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Sou th No Lo nger Jasmine-Clad Home of Idyls 


T he severest critics of the south today 
are southerners. Criticisms voiced at 
recent educational conferences held in 
the south} center generally in labor policies, 
in reluctance of owners of industry to per- 
mit unionisation, in refusal of the popula- 
tion to see that an industrialized iouth is 
not the same civilization as an agricultural 
south. The fnatituto of Public Affairs hold 
at the University of Virginia, in August, 
brought serious consideration of aouthern 
probiems. Dr, William E. Bodd, Profeaaor 
of History, University of Chicago, a Virgin- 
ian, said; 

“Southerners pride themaelves upon their 
mills and their helpless mill populations. 
They are glad to have great electric power 
concerns bind them fast to systems from 
which it is difficult to escape. 

“It is a new south indeed, a south which 
fits more and more into the industrialism 
which has spread itself over the greater 
part of the north. Whether all this is new 
or merely an imitation of others is a 
question. 

A DifTercnt World 

“The leaders of the oM south thought for 
themselves and vrorked out a peculiar if 
dangerous life of their own. They would 
have resented the charge of imitation. But 
the south of our day is not the south of 
Jefferson. The United States which the 
Rotariana, the Daughters of the Revolution 
and Mr. Hoover so warmly commend to all 
the world as ideal, a model for imitation, 
is not the United States of Washington.” 
Dr. W. Jett Lauck, Bureau of Applied 
Economics, Washington, D. C., snidt 
“The chambers of commerce and similar 
organ izaiioTfs of southern industrial com- 
munities, in their effort to attract new in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings, have 
declared to the world that Iheir working 
people are docile and content with low 
wages. 

“They have invited outside capital to come 
to the south to exploit the simple and in- 
ferior folk who have 
been recruited from 
laborers on farms or 
from precarious moun- 
tain hornet. They 
have permitted chil- 
dren to he denied edu- 
cational training, to 
work excessive periods 
111 Ltie mills, and moth- 
ers to be employed to 
tend looms and spin- 
dles during the long 
night hours. 

* * T h e 3 e deplorable 
conditions have been 
brought about by the 
payment of such low 
wages to husbands and 
fathers that the wo- 
men and children have 
had to work to supple- 
ment the earnings of 
hvads of f H m i 1 1 e a . 

Even then, the result- 
ant family wage has in 
a great many cases 
been little rnoro than 
sufficient to maintain a 
standard of living 
above a hare level of 
animal existence. In 
the coat-mining fields, 
and in the iron and 
steel and other basic 
industries, employees 
have been denied their 


Haw to bring minds alongside 
of industrial progress in the South 
is a problem. So swiftly has the 
South changed from a rural to an 
industrial ctvilizatton, that that 
important section of the United 
States is made a little dizzy by 
the pace. 


fundamental industrial rights, wages are in- 
adequate, and. In many sections, democratic 
government has been supplanted with ruth- 
less industrial autocraejes. 

Lost Ideals 

“Fundamentally, the eouth, os we all 
know, has a fine spirit of humanltarianism 
and of human servicci but it cannot be 
denied that this has been thoughtlessly lost 
sight of or diaregflrded in the ruthless labor 
policies which have characterized its recent 
development in manufacturing and mining. 
No people of any other section are so do 
voted to their churches and so concerned 
with their teachings as the people of the 
south. But existing labor policies and con- 
ditions in southern industrial communities 
are in conflict with the post-war pronounce- 
ments of all churches, without regard to 
denomination, as to what should constitute 
acceptable labor standards and conditions. 
The churches have unequivocally declared 
for the right of collective bargaining to 
wage-earners, against the exploitation of 
ivomen and children, and for suthclcnt wages 
for industrial workers to maintain them- 
selves and their familioa in Health and 
modest comfort. But these standards 
southern industrial leaders have refused 
to put Into practice. 

The significance of the existing labor pol- 


icy and its fruits from a humanitarian and 
moral standpoint, has been nowhere more 
strongly set forth than in the words of on© 
of the soothes greatest Presidents. In hia 
first inaugural address m 1913, President 
Woodrow iVilson said, in part: 

“There can be no equality of opportunity, 
the first essential of justice in the body 
politic, if men and women and children be 
not Bhialded In their lives, their very vitality, 
from the consequences of great industrial 
and social processes which they cannot alter, 
control, or singly cope with. Society must 
see to it that it does not itself crush or 
wenktm or damage its own constituent 
parts. » * • 

“The business employer who objects to the 
payment of a living wage, 1 leave to medi- 
tate Upon this solemn thought; 'He that shed- 
deth blood and he that defraudeth the laborer 
of his hire are brothers. The bread of the 
needy is the life of the poor; he that de- 
fraudelh them thereof is n man of blood/" 

“One of our leading consulting engineers, 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently in discussing the general subject of 
industrial democracy, set forth the conclu- 
sion of the u'^hole matter, In a simple form, 
from a religious standpoint, when he declared 
that *]t Is by Christ and the moral law that 
we are being led into a better industrial 
day/ Although we are loath to do so, we 
must confess that the present labor policy 
of the south* when measured by these stand- 
ards, cannot be reconciled with the teachings 
of Christ, or find a moral sanction in the 
ehurebca which have been oRtabUsbed to de- 
clare His message to the world/* 

Bruce Crawford, editor of Crawford's 
Weekly, of Norton, Va., declared* 

“There are exceptions, of course, but, as 
a whole, southern industrial leaders In their 
procedure are still clinging to the discarded 
and dOHerLed Wag© 
theories and virorklng 
conditions of the pre- 
war period. It Is still 
believed and practiced 
that low rates of pay 
to wage earners are 
synonymous with low 
labor coats. 

“In some of the 
basic industries of the 
south as in the textile 
mills and other under- 
takings, there has 
beiiiJ greater iiiechaiiic 
satisfaction and the 
adoption of improved 
methods to increase 
output and to lower 
costs, but no recognl- 
Uon of the fact that 
a greater participation 
in Increased output 
should be given to la- 
bor in the form of 
higher wages or better 
working conditions. 

“The old dismal law 
of supply and dujiiHiid 
Is still invoked as the 
basis of w'age deter- 
mination. The labor 
union has not been ac- 
cepted as a permanent 
and inevitabie institu- 
tion of modern Indua- 
tria! life/' 
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Local Plays Role in City’s Meteoric and Tragic Rise 

By R. H, COLVIN. Press Secretary. L. U. No. 349. Miami 


L ocal union No. a40 dutes bflck to 

December 1910. At that time 11 
meri of the SUcIrtcal Trade, principal 
ly sinatl ccmtractorii employing nobody but 
themselves, and some linemen, agreed to 
form a local union of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The M 
men who signed the charter were: J. L. 
Ross. C. V. Erocey, W. M. Irish, R. A. 
Coachman, W. B. Abell, Will Herman, J, E. 
Bell, C. G- Featherstone, A. B. Allen, E. A. 
Robinson and J. D. DilL 
E. A. Robinson mentioned above li still 
in Miami and is one of the largest etectrlcal 
contniciori In Florida, and Is also a 
director of the union Boctlon of the In- 
ternational AfisocUtion of Eloctrn gists. 

The local union had smooth sailing 
for the nei£t nine years and was suc- 
cessful In maintaining a 1 00 per cent 
orgnnhatlon in the electrical trades. 

They established a wage scale of 
$10 per day, which, at that time, was 
one of the highest in the country. 

In the year 1010, the local ran into 
heavy weather. At this time the 
“open shop" fight was ranging 
throughout the principal cities of the 
United States. The union-busting ele- 
ment, assisted by the defiation period 
which followed the war, made a deter- 
mined effort to estabUih the open shop 
and drive unionism out of the indus- 
tries, At the beginning of the strug- 
gle in Miami the local union had about 
60 iDGnibera which dwindled to a mere 
15 after several months of constant 
warfare. 

The finances of the local were In 
even worse condition, they were en- 
tirely diulpated^ The wage scale also 
suffered, the $10 scale being replaced 
by one of IS, 

In 1020 the local elected Brother 
ChsE. FI lor (deceased) president and 
business agent, and at once began to 
pick up the loose ends and rebuild the organ- 
isation. There was little to recommend the 
job except hard work. The local had no 
funds, and he only received pay for the time 
lost during working hours. Brother Filer 
gradually Bucceeded in placmg a union man 
here and there among the small shops. 
The larger shops were hopeless for the 
time being. 

The local union was very careful to see 
that any job done by its members was 
executed In a most workmanlike manner. 
The members knew the value of comparison 
and that when the work done by the union 
was compared with that done under open 
shop conditions the result could be nothing 
less than good for the organised workers. 

Shoddy Work Taboo 

Up until June, 193S, the union had not a 
single contract with any employer, although 
union men were being more gene ml ly em- 
ployed. At this time Local No, 340 was uuc- 
cossful In negotiating contracts with a 
majority of the employers and a wage scale 
of $10.00 was re-established. Progress was 
being maile- This progress has continued 
until at this time no large contractor would 
even dream of trying to do business without 
the aid of organised labor in hts electrical 
work. 

The local hat not as yet achieved the 
point at which it was when the open shop 
fight began, that of a tOO per cent town, 
but today It Is closely approaching it, and 


For twenty years the Miami 
local has been waging the good 
fight. The bitter contest with 
open shop interests in 1919-1921^ 
was not the only battle. In the 
havoc wrought by hurricanes, the 
men of No. 349 have proved their 
heroism and public spirit. 


it will only be a very short time until we 
have a good 100 per cent town again. 

The wage seals has kept pace with local 
conditioni, *Tt always does. Brothers." 
During the boom the scale was $14.00 umi 
very few worked for th at, as the con tractors 
wore so short of men that many of them 


paid $16,00 and even $18.00 to hold the men. 
Oh, those were the days, but they am gone 
forever. They were also the days of $250,00 
a month rent and etc. 

The peak of our membership was reachod 
during February, I02G, when 862 were 
entered on the rolls of Local Union No, 340, 
With the collapse of the building industry 
in this section, over 700 of our members 
have returned to the old home town, or 
traveled to parts unknown, so that today we 
have a membership of perhaps 100. Wa 
who remain are all crackers^ for no travel- 
ing Brother has Joined us in the last year. 
The contrast extends between 1910 
and today, not only in mombersbip but 
In finances. Whereas, in 1010, only a 
hardy 15 remained, and they had to 
assess themielves even to pay the 
leant salary of the business repre- 
sentative, as well as all other routine 
expenses, the membership today main- 
tains a business representative at full 
salary, and other officers receive salar- 
ies in proportion to the work they do. 

Heroic Service tn Storm 

I^ocai Union No. 340 thought times 
were very hard during the summer of 
1926, We were soon to find that it 
was only the soft times going, for on 
September 10, 1926, we were visited hy 
one of the worst cn to strophes that 
over befell any city in the Uni Led 
States. A very severe tropical hurrU 
cone, 150 miles in diameter, came 
sweeping up from the Caribbean Sea 
and passed directly over Miami, It 
lasted nearly 24 hours, and when it 
was over there was hardly a bultdlng 
that was not damaged to some degree. 
One 22 story building was leaning at 
such a dangeroue angle that it had to 
be cut down to seven stories. Prior to 
then they boasted that all that was 
required was a building to keep the 
rain and sun off. The storm left the city 
almost a total wreck, for such buildings were 
blown over like ant hills. 

ft was in this eriils that organized labor 
arose to Its greatest heights, for befero the 
storm hod subsided membora of Local Union 
(Cuiillmjod mi pS|«t> TiO^) 



IN THE DEVASTATinN LEFT IN THE WAKE OF UUHUlCANEii, EI.EUTRICAL 
WORKEKS PLAYED IIEJUHC PAUXa 



IN A ROOM IN TtfiS BUILDIKO THE PREBBNT MIAMI 
LOCAL WAS BORN, 
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Almost Workerless Electrically Operated World 


S o many and ad riling: iiavd been the 
advances in tha field of eleelHeal In* 
vention in the two years since the 
electrical workers wore last in conveTition 
aaaembled, that the average man cannot 
begin to keep track of them, much less 
understand tho machines themselves and 
their implication of the almost- workerloss, 
electrically operated world which now seems 
BO clearly foroahadowed. Machines are be- 
ing made so senaitivo that they are endowed 
with almost human intelligence, so far as 
the one particular operallon they arc meant 
to perform Is concerned, and being ma- 
chines, they are not burdened with the 
human failings of fatigue and fallibility. 

The uncanny sensitiveness of the vacuum 
tube has been utiJiiod in many of the novel 
inventions of the past two years. Among 
these are “Tclevojt” the mechanical man, 
whose name has appeared in the JoimKAU 
before; the “electric eye/* a machine that 
can count people passing through a wicket, 
sort colors, detect fires and turn on 
extinguishers, Thia appliance has also been 
used in a practical manner to control lights 
Ing of school houses, turning on the lights 
automatically when daylight diminishes. 
Another practical use has been in automatic 
vacuum Lube control for switching, protcc'’ 
live and indicative devices in power stations. 
We have the vacuum tube to thank — or 
blame — for the synch ronixed movies, too. 
Among interesting demonstration b of its 
uses was one where food was cooked without 
wired current, by radio energy transmitted 
through the vacuum tube; and another 
where a toy electric train was made to atop, 
alart, or back up through vocal commands. 

Though television fi alill in an experi- 
mental stage, this fascinating invention Is 
engaging the attention of scientists and 
amateurs. Before long, no doubt, diacover- 
ies will give rise to improvements which 
will make transmission of practical Import* 
ance. Television in colors has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

In the meantime, photographs and fac> 
simile messages are being sent by wire, 
and are widely used by news services. Gen- 
eral Electric has been making daily testf* 
of radio fac-atmllc telegraphy, and Is able 
to send a photostat letter from Schenectady 
to Caltfomia. 

A traffic signal that changes from red to 
green when you blow your horn, has been 
installed at Baltimore, Md,, and other places. 
Sound vibrations are picked up by a t ran S'* 
mitter and communicated to the mechanism 
of the signaL 

Radio With ThrillB 

Radio broadcasling from airplanes, while 
it caused soma excitement at first, now 
has become so common that nobody poys 
much attention to it. In order to get any- 
hnriy to notlee it, ii is now necessary to 
jump out of the plane and do your broad- 
casting from a parachute on the way down. 
It might be worth mentioning that the new 
“aO^electric" raldo sets which operate 
directly from lighting current are making 
the utilities men very happy, for they are 
boosting the load. Last year there were 
approximately 2,300,000 alternating current 
radio receiving sets sold Into homes using 
electric service. With the average set con* 
Burning GO watts and In use 20 houri a 
week, the experts figured that radio puts 
IOB,000 kilowatts of demand on the power 
circuits of the country. And about 1,200* 
000 of the new “dynamic reproducers** will 
add a further load of 12,000 kw and figured 
at 'f cents n kifowaU hour, the utiUtips 


Here h a partial record of the 
setiBational diacoveriea in electri-i^ 
cal science since the last conven- 
tion. The race is svyift, and the 
battle to the Intel lig^ent and wise. 


reap some $11,000,000 a year from radio on 
current consumption alone. 

The radio businesi itself is booming. Not 
content with trying to pul a radio into every 
AmericaTi home, the manufacturers are per- 
Huading the public to throw away their old 
radios and buy new onoB. As in the automo* 
bile business, new models, equipped with 
highly advertised improvements are brought 
out at ihtervala, and every radio owner la 
encouraged to feel that hia old set is so 
much junk. But in the radio business the 
new seta come out about every three months, 
which is too diary a pace for the average 
customer. 

KlectHcal rofrigorntion has also been do- 
ing good business, and has become a big 
industry in the past two years. At the 
beginning of 1029, about 1,225,099 domestic 
electric refrigerators were in use in the 
United States, iwo-thirds of them sold in 
the past two years. Based on the reports of 
R1 representative utitlties, 5.2 par cant of 
their domestic customers tvere found to be 
using the new convenience. The load was 
figured at an average consumption of 3G0 
kwh a year (remember that. Brother, when 
you want to estimate how much it would 
cost you to run one!) and is now helping 
the utiUtiea out to the extent of more than 
441,000,990 kwh annually. 

Automatle Hulb Bervlce 

Much progreta has been recorded in the 
field of lighting, especially the very neces- 
sary lighting of airports and heaeons for 
night flying airplanes. To insure the per- 
manence of their tO-mile beacons, engineers 
have designed a triple automatic lamp 
changer. As one lamp burns out another is 
automatically inBcrted. For flying remote 
routes inventors have designed and are ex- 
peri menting with n wind-mill driven beacon 
that will not need attention. The wind mill 
drives a generator that charges a battery 
for the lights. These lights are supposed 
to run for six months without a visit of 
inspecUun, when equlppeil wiLh the auto- 
matic bulb changer, 

.Airplane pilots are also grateful to elec- 
trical inventors for the new method of 
depth Bounding to determine their distance 
from the earth when In fog. Radio waves 
sent out by the plane and reflected from 
the earth record the distance. There is a 
new magneto compass, as well, whirh oper- 
ates by a wind driven propellor and is 
lighter than any previous magnetic com- 
pass, for the service of the Intrepid airman. 

Tn the marine field, several new all elec- 
tric passenger ships have been placed in 
commission. There Is, notably, the new 
German boat, the Bremen, that just broke 
all records in crossing the Atlantic. The 
“California’* is on American passenger liner, 
throughly electrified, plying between Cali- 
fornia and New York via the Panama Canal. 
In such liners electricity Is employed in all 
departments of the big ship. It operates the 
deck winches used In handling cargo, sup- 
plies refrigeration for stores and cargo, 
cooks meat tn the kitchen, slices potatoes 
and polishes knives, runs the clocks and the 


printing presses. It keeps the passengers* 
staterooms worm and the icewater cold. In 
navigating the ship the radio direction 
finder, the electrical steering device known 
as "metal imke,” the bridge telegraphs, and 
radio communication are Invaluable. An 
electrically operated propellor is so easy 
to control that the man on the bridge can 
push a little lever and stop the ship. 

The years I92B and 1929, have «een an 
increase in the uae of electrically driven 
iocomotives. These installations have been 
of the oil elect rie type or the trolley ef the 
kind that picks up ita current from a trolley 
wire by the pantograph. The former type 
are discovered to be the more flexible. 

Rati Electrification Growa 

All passenger trains in and out of Cleve- 
land will be handled by electric locomotives 
after January I, 1930, The newly electrified 
xone is to include about 16 miles of multiple 
track route. Twenty geared type passenger 
locomotives are to be supplied, being built 
to pull as high as 17 75*ton Pullman cars. 

In the meantime, merging of power com- 
panies goes merrily on, and the transmission 
systems of the United States are being 
rapidly booked up into one tremendous net- 
work. Improvementa in transmission have 
made it possible to send power to a city 
from a dam, or big coal-buming steam 
power station, 200 miles away and designers 
say 500 mile tranBmlssion Is possible when- 
ever it is economicsity justifiable. But in 
the meantime interconnection of systems 
makes it possible for one to pick up power 
from its neighboring stations in case of 
failure of equipment or the load becoming 
heavier than generating capacity. Says B. 
O. Woodbury of the Generaf Etectrie, "By 
interconneciionir uf llila sort the pawvr of 
one community may be loaned to another 
whose demand Is ditTerently timed, and the 
needs of the whole population may thus be 
fitted together into a composite whole which 
permits generating units and iranamiasion 
channels to work at their highcat efficiency,*' 

In connection with thU program, the utiL 
Ity companies are making extensive studies 
of lightning. Analysis of the causes of cir- 
cuit interruptions revealed that lightning 
causes most of the trouble. If It ts going 
to be possible for the industry to take ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of super-power, 
it is absolutoly necessary that service Inter- 
ruptions be eliminated. Accordingly, West* 
inghouse engineers have been using the 
camera and the oscillograph to catalogue 
the progress of an electrical storm in order 
to find what protection would be needed for 
high tension circuits. 

With increased eopcrhealed and high pres- 
aure steam it is possible to build and 
operate a steam-etectrie plant as cheap or 
cheaper than a water power plant Steam 
tiirhn-generntora are now operating with 
steam pressure as high as 1,200 pounds. 
Some huge inatallatians have been made 
recently. A 94,000 kw steam driven turbine 
has been placed In operation in California 
and a 160,900 kw unit is nearing completion. 
Work is being pushed on a gigantic unit 
of over 200,000 kw. This is a far cry 
from the to-called large turbine of 2S years 
ago, when five, 10 or 15 thousand kilo- 
watts was considered a tremendous engi- 
neering feat. 

In every field of electrical science, rapid 
acceleration is taking place, as new goats 
are glimpsed in the future. 

One of the significant advances made in 
the field of television was mode at the stu- 
dio of WGY, Schonsetady, late In 1928. A 
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wax. ^rHKsrrTAnw imoAnrASTB a com!*lkte t>kama, nr radio and tklevisidn* “THE qi ken^s mesj^encjek/* a 

ONR-AC'T DRAMA. BY i. HARTLEY MANNER?*, ENTERTAINS S1*Ef’TATf>US THIS IS fiNLY ONE OF THE GREAT ADVANCES 

RECORDED SINCE THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 


co*np1«t« dfitmHt **The Qucmi'i Measenger/' 
wfta brondcaat by tctlovlaion nnd radio. 

In the prcaentation of ^'Tho Queen's Mcs- 
aenger" three cameras were used — a eamera 
for each of the chanictcra in the drorna and 
a third for the introduction of *'props“ and 
other visual effects. 

The camera contiated of three uniU, a 
cabinet containing a 24-hole disc and a 
1,000- watt lamp as a light vouree, and two 
imalier cabinets, each housing a photo-elec- 
tric tube with amplifier. All three cabinets 
were mounted on tripods, enabling the oper* 
ator to raise, lower or tilt the light aource 
to suit the height or position of the 
performer. 

The director, standing hetwoon the two 
**chapnctor** cameras, governed the radio 
output by means of a small control box 
with two knobs. With one of these knobs 
he brought any one of the cameras into the 
circuit, depending upon which character 
was speaking. The second knob enabled hint 
to fade the images in and out, very much as 
the fade out is used in motion pictures. In 
front of the director was a television re- 
ceiver in which he could at all times see 
the Image going on the air* and check the 
performnncoi In addition to the cameras 
thero was a microphone for each actor to 
pick up the lines of the piny. The porform- 
ance went out on three wnvelenjfftlis, the 
picture on 879.5 meters and 21.4 meters and 
th® voice on 31.96 meters only. 

Inasmuch a* only the heads of iho actors 
can be transmitted at the present stage of 
the development, it became necessary for 
the director to find some meani other than 
head movements or the change of facial ex- 


pression to convey action. This was accom* 
pliflhod by utilizing the third iransmlttcr 
for hands and "props.” For example, when 
the lady of the play offered to pour some 
wine for tho messenger, the third camera 
picked up the image of the lady's hands 
with bottle and glass, as she poured tho 
wine. Keys, a ring, a revolver and many 
other "props'* were thus Introduced to add 
realism to the performance and to brook 
the monotony of head images only. 

Because of the limited range of the cam- 
era, great pains were taken to keep the 
actor “framed/’ tbal Is, within the small 
area in which the eye of the pick-up camera 
may find him. Each actor worked in front 
of a white screen, a background which gave 
definitenesB to his features, and borders 
were established within which the actor had 
to stand. 

Special problema In make-up were pre- 
sented that the red Image might have defi- 
nition and clarity. Make-up technique by 
both the stage and screen were drawn upon, 
and an effect different from either was 
reached. The eyes of the actors wore ac- 
centuated to a point of exaggeration and 
the mouth and noatriis were sharply de- 
fined with strong color. The skin was softly 
shaded and blended in an effort to romovo 
tho shiny effect. It was fount! that dia- 
monds or othor bright stones could nob be 
used on the hands, for they catch the light 
and produce a disturbing glare in the 
image. Bright, shiny aurfacoa such as pol- 
ished glass cause a suffusion of iighi that 
destroyi sharpness of imagOk 

The visitors viewed the performance In 
several television receivers wire-connected 


to the tranitnitters. One receiver picked 
up the signals from the air, getting an ex- 
cellent imngc from the tranamitter of WGT, 
about four mllos from the studio. The 
image was seen In a three-inch square aper- 
ture in the receiver. 


Cowards Are Sick 

Everybody la naturally brave. Cowardkt 
fa a disease, not an element of normal 
human character. So suggested the distin- 
guished British psycbo-analyat, Dr. Erneat 
Jones, before a recent meeting, in London, 
of the Psychiatric Section of the British 
Psychological Society. Psycho-analysts 
have learned to recognize, the speaker said, 
certain bodily symptoms which accompany 
what are called the "anxiety states" of the 
mind. Digestive disturbances and abnormal 
sweating are examples. Together with these 
bodily disorders the patient suffers a mental 
condition in which fear is entirely out of 
proportion to Its cause; like the elephant's 
supposed fear of a mouse. In extreme in- 
stances, Dr. Jones said, he finds these bodily 
and mental disturbances passing over grad- 
ually into the well- recognized mental dis- 
order In which such general and indefinite 
fears beconie concentrated into a single, 
highly abnormal one; like the condition 
called "claustrophobia" in which the victim 
suffers from an uncontrollable fear of baing 
in a room or elevator cage or any similar 
space which Ii entirely enclosed. Only differ- 
ences of degree divided this clearly ab- 
normal condition. Dr. Jones believes, from 
cases of ordinary timidity and eowardieo. 
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In 1 899, the Union Was Interested in Newest Science 

(l*rom July, 1899, Electrical Workers* Journal) Wireless Telegraphy, By JOHN DENNIS 


I T IS very naturnl Uut practical elec- 
trical werkera, wheec interests are ao 
eleaely cotinected with matters pertain- 
ing to the urt, should he on the alert to 
ascertain the extent to which new theories 
can be reduced to practice. Particularly 
it this true in the sif^nnlling branch of the 
art, in which such a Jari^o propottion of 
workers are entfOgecK 
We have all of us, I fancy, had our 
curiosity raised regarding the system of 
wireless telegraphy* of which so much has 
been written during the past two years. 
This interest is not unwarranted, in view, 
not only of what some of Ita must enthusl- 
astic dlBclples hove claimed, hut also in 
view of that which has actually been ac> 
cotnpUshed. Some of these dreams — not- 
ably the i^cheme by which, through the uftv 
of wireless telegraphy, hostile fleeti still 
below the horixon were to be destroyed— 
have been rudely dissipated. Otheni will 
share the anme fate, until the cupahlHtlei 
and limitations of the system have been 
fairly and satisfactorily formulated. 

It is not the intention in this arUclc 
to enter into a technical description of the 
method by w'hich signalUng between pointn 
by means of electricity without connoettng 
wires is accomplished. Kvery practical oloc- 
tridan U now familiar with the transmitter 
and receiver, with its more or loss rollable 
coherer. At the samo lime, tn view of the 
wildly extravagant claims made in the lay 
press, and the dreams indulged m by same 
of the more entbusiaatic experimenters, it 
nioy be well to refer to some of the actual 
res u Its, as detailed by Marconi, the inventor 
of the method upon which all recent experi- 
ments have been based. 

AcriWft l^ngliah Channel 

The most notable achievement yet claimed 
by Signor Marconi is ihc IransmUsion of 
signals across the English Channel for the 
transtuftter and receiver, being sepnratod 
by a distance of 34 miles. The report of 
the actual results achieved is not yet at 
hand, but H is no more than fair that the 
accomplished Itnlion electriemn should be 
credited with all the success which la im- 
plied in the transmission of signals from 
England to the Continent without utilislntr 
A submarine cable. That the results were 
not such as to warrant immediately placing 
the Irans-channol cables out of commission 
Is apparent from the Importance ptaced 
upon iiuasl-succcss over a distance which 
is not great, as cables and telegraph 
lines go. 

Signor Marconi has recently given a gen* 
oral resume of his experience with his wire- 
less signalling system, whlcb in itself sug- 
gests cauticn in docUilng that the old 
method of communication is doomed at onco 
to become obsoleto. Marconi’s description 
of communicating from Osborne House, on 
the laie of Wight, with (ho Prince of Wales 
on the royal yacht in (f^orwes Bay, forms 
very pleasant reading. The stuff supporUng 
the vertical conductor at OBborne House 
was !Qd font high and the conductor on the 
yacht was Buspended from the main mast at 
the height of 83 feet from the deck. At 
each station an iuduetinn coil giving a 10- 
inch spark was used for transmitting the 
waves, the yacht being moored one and 
three-quo Tiers miles from Osborne llou.se. 
A hill intervened between the stattortt. 
About Ifdl messages were soccessfuly trans- 
mittetl over this mile and threo-quarters of 


That membera of the Brother- 
hood were interested in wireless 
a generation ago is indicated by 
this intelligent article from the 
July I 1S99, Journah But that its 
author was a bad prophet is read- 
ily seen by the conclusions 
reached in the last paragraphs* 
Apparently it does not pay to 
set future limitations on any 
invention. 


iSiitance. One mossago was sent by the 
Queen to the Prince of Wales on the yacht 
when the vossol was nearly eight mllet 
distant. This distance of eight miles aeomi 
to have been the maximum during this 
soricB of Intcroating experimenta at the lilo 
of Wight. 

Eir»t Signal (o Ship 

Another Inloroating oxpcrlmont detailed 
Uy Signor Marconi in his paper in the cur- 
rent number of **Electriclly*“ was made in 
necember last, between the South Foreland 
Lighthouse and aevcral Ught-ships, the 
farthest of which was 12 miles distant. 
Signor Marconi reports that the signal! 
were transmitted betw^ven the lighthouic 
and the several vesseli without difhcuUy, 
even during the prcvalehce of violent stormi. 
As at Osborne House* lO-lnch spark induc- 
tion coils, enorglxed by a battery of dry 
cells giving nhout eight amperes ond 14 
volts were used. The inventor makes tho 
specinl clolm for merit in the Foreland 
Lighthouse experimenti that the signalis- 
ing system stood up under storms which 
rendered ordinary land wires usetosa. It 
la understood, that, in the Iransmisalon 
from South Foreland to a point 34 mltci 
distant on the French roast, the vertical 
conductors were suspended from a greater 
height than when the amatler distance was 
to be truverfjed by the electric waves. 

It ifi stated that the syslem of wireless 
telegraphy is now being utilized by tho 
Italian navy at various points along tho 
coasts, distances of 10 miles being covered 
in some instances. 

A dispatch from Wnshington, just ss the 
WoBKCH goes to press, announces that the 
experiments which were to he made between 
Fort Myer, Vn., and Wnshington, were 
postponed. Instead, laboratory experimenU 
were made to ascertain the effect of inter- 
vening pillars on the Hcrliian waves. The 
di stance from Fort Myer to the office of 
the Signal Torps la about two miles, over 
the Potomne Elver. It will thus be seen 
ihnt the nssumptlon that the ay stem has not 
reached a practical stage for long diatnneo 
transmission would seem to be fully 
warranted. 

The laboratory experiment* reported as 
made by the Signal Corps In the corridors, 
on the 10th Instant, were made in this 
city by ProfesBor A. L. Arcy, of the Free 
Academy, at least IS monlhs ago. 

Within tho past few* days it hai been 
sLoted that it has boon found poSBiblo to 
utilize the lelephone in connection with the 
Mnreoni process for limited distances; but 
the experiment has not reached a greatly 


ndvanced stage. Logically, its advance In 
the matter of distance traversed will not 
dllTer greatly from that achieved by thi 
telegraphic ipparatus. 

In view of the extent to which wtrelas* 
telegraphy— divested of its purely labora- 
tory features and reduced to practice — ha* 
ndvanced as n practical Industry during the 
two years and more during which it hiia 
been exploited by Signor Marconi and those 
who have worked bis system, what will be 
the probable rcsiilt, from an oconomic point 
of view? This, it seoms to me* is the stand- 
point from which this whole wireless trani- 
mlsBlon busineai should ho viewed by prac- 
tical electrical workers, WHll it result In 
such a revolution as will unsettle condl- 
llons, destroy present values and work 
havoc in the importuTit industry of elec- 
trical signalling; or wilt it, on the other 
hand, be limited closely to laboratory 
conditions T 

W^iitcr Blind In Future 

That these questions concern greatly the 
thousands of artisans who are, in one way 
and another, Intimately asBociated with the 
imlustry, goes without saying. If, as some 
of the more optimistic disciples of Marconi 
nITect to believe, space will be annihilated 
and wires for transmiaaion become obsolete, 
then really many now profitably engaged 
would be obliged to seek other §etds of em- 
ployment. If the time shall come when all 
that Is necessary to give u« the news from 
the Phitippinoi ii to suspend some wires at 
Manila and turn the curreot on to a big 
induction coll to enable the message to be 
transferred to New york, then* indeed, 
would the outlook bo shady. It would equal 
Haims of tho apostle of telegraphy, who 
proposed to stand on a peak of tho Kochy 
Mountains, and by moans of thought- trans- 
mission, communicate with any portion of 
the wide, wide World, 

Seriously; It is not unlikely that the 
distance over which the Hertzian waves 
may be controlled wilt be augmented to an 
extent not greatly exceeding that now 
achieved. Bui that wireless telegraphy 
or wirelesi trAnsmission of telephone mea- 
iinges will presently aatume sufficient prac- 
tical importance to disturb present induf- 
trlnl conditionsj Is not evidonced by any- 
thing which bas yet transpired. So far 
ns known, tho transmlaaion* under the most 
favorable conditions, at less than eight 
miles, was only 15 short words per minute; 
a speed which will be far too much re- 
stricted for the requirementi of the twen- 
tieth century. 

When the telephone was first invented it 
was predicted thnl the telegraph transmit- 
ter and sounder would soon be consigned 
to the scrap heap, and that the places which 
knew the telegraph operator would know 
him no more forever; but he is yet with 
us* and there Is no evidence that the triho 
will soon hncome extinct- On the other 
hand* the inventfon of the telephone has 
incxensed opportunitiea for employment In 
many ways. 

It Is scarcely likely that even the most 
recent and successful cxperimentA in wire- 
leas telegraphy will cause copper plants In 
Hose down, or cauEie a pntiie in telegraph 
or telephone senuHties. On general prin- 
Hplea there fs room for any and all im- 
provemeiits on electrical lines, and to no 
class of people do these improveTnenta mean 
more than to the intelligent, skilled electri- 
cal worker. 
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Number Two Used To Be In Milwaukee — What Days! 

By M, E. CVSTIN, L. U. Na. 494, h4ilwau<icc 


T IURTV or forty yearn ti not lueh 
a Jong time but ^ pace we ttre 
traveUvng hunKiit boinRH have aeeomp- 
Irshcd! more in the paat forty years than In 
any other period in the history of the 
w'orld, *tis said. 

In that period, from ISU'I to lUiJO, in my 
opinion^ la one of Kreate^t interest to m hi 
asmuch as it is ftUed with itruggJcs to 
break through the workers' standards that 
had Leen ael lor ages. The meLHod of pro* 
duciton and morebandiaing underwent a 
change from the individually owned and 
operated industry to one of capUatized con- 
trol of produetion and with this change a 
struggle of the workers to organiie them- 
selves into trade unions, 

Avaitable records show that In Xfilwaukeo 
as in other parts of the rnnntry a struggle 
was being waged by the workers to gain 
recognition of their labor unions and in 
connection with this was the attempt of the 
two bodleSf the Knights of Labor and the 
Atnorican Federation of 
Labor, to enroU those 
unions under their haner, 

Milwaukee, then us 
now, was a city of many 
industries ; it had one of 
the best seaman unions on 
the Great Lakes, tannery 
w o r k a r a , shoemiikcrs. 
glass blowers, building 
craftsmen and according 
to an old newspaper, even 
stenographers were or- 
ganizing into trade un- 
ions In a struggle for hot- 
ter conditions. 

In lRtl2 the tannery 
workers went out on 
strike followed a few dnys 
later by the shoe work- 
ers in sympathy; later, a 
news item states, that 
brirklayers, employed on 
a downtown Job, struck 
against a seven day week 
and after a few days 
were granted time and 
one-holt for Sunday work. 

Paid Own Way 

It was early in the 
spring of *92 that '^Dutch*’ 

Miller beat his way up 
from St. Louis and organ- 
ized Local No, 2 of the 
National tin ion of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 
No. 1 was St, Louis. 

He stayed around this 
town about a month at 
his own expense until he was satisfied that 
n local was established and then wont to 
New Y'ork, Later he became the first presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood, 

I have tried to learn the names of the 
charter members but the few men that are 
here today arc unable to rocail the names 
correctly and opinions dtfTer but have been 
informed by one who knows that for rea- 
sons best known to themselves the records 
have been destroyed. The membership in- 
cluded men working for the light company, 
telephone company and the one or two 
electrical shops that were then doing 
business. 

In 1896 the street car men went on strike 
and Local No. 2 went out a few days later 
in sympathy. M. J, Quirk was president of 
No. 2 ond a week later J, T, Kelly, the 


How Dutch Miller rode a box- 
car up from St, Louis in 1891* to 
Milwaukee to establish the second 
link in a nation-wide chain makes 
interesting reading. No record of 
the early days, however^ slight or 
humble, will be ignored by ^future 
historians of our organization. 


national socrotary, came in to help with 
the trouble. There wore at that Umo about 
HO members of Local No, 2, and they all 
cams out. The battle latted for about eight 
months and shortly thereafter all trace of 
the local was lost. Those boyi deserve n 
lot of credit for the pioneering they did 
In the electrical Hold, 


Then followed locals 424, 82, 494 and also 
an 89!), a lineman's local that lasted the 
duration of a good light Job that 494 made, 

Loral No, 83 was a factor in the city for 
a few years having organized the telephone 
and some of the tight company's man, but 
a fttril'c for the eight* hour day thinned the 
ranks. 

Good Old Days 

To those locals wo owe what conditions 
we have and enjoy today; if it were not for 
the atrugglo they went through and the 
lessons that were learned we would be 
making little progress today. 

In that period from 1800 to 10)0, called 
I he Gaj^ Nineties, men wore more nggres- 
sivc, taking their few pleasures whole- 
heartedly. A pony of beer could be pur- 


chased for a dollar, and ten cents refunded 
if the keg was rcturneth Thnae who could 
afford it would hire a rig for a proud drive 
over a dusty road to, some remote picnic 
ground, The ambition of a young man's 
life was to hire a buggy so that he could 
take his girl for a slow drive through the 
countryside, and talk of the future. 

roAsibly becauflo of the simple pleasures 
they enjoyed their feelings were deeper and 
life more serious; men would stick to their 
convictions and argue their point as long as 
some one would argue. 

If we had the same spirit among our 
membemliip Lodoy that prevailed in those 
days, what unions we would have. 


How to Be Safe In A Tornado 

The old-fashioned "cyclone cellar" is still 
the best device that acienco can suggest to 
save lives during the intensely dangerouB 
tornadoes of the middle west. In discuss- 
ing Kansas tornadoes In 
the Government's ofhcial 
w'eatber publication, the 
“ M on th I y W eather Re- 
view" Mr, S, D, Flora 
credits this once-familtar 
outdoor cave, sod-roofed 
and dug low enough so 
that its top projected 
only a few inches above 
the ground, with probably 
having been *^1116 means 
of saving more lives from 
tornadoes than anything 
else" and with being "still 
one of the best places of 
refuge ever contrived." 
In the early days of 
western settlement the 
sight of any black, fun- 
nel-shaped cEoud heading 
toward the farmhouse was 
the signal for adults to 
pick up young children 
and run instantly for the 
cyclone celUr. Many a 
pioneer housewife reached 
that shelter Just in time 
to see her home vanish 
into fragments. With the 
growth of towns cyclone 
cellars have become leas 
fashionahle, but so has 
the death toll of tor- 
nadoes increased. The 
Weather Bureau recog- 
nize.s a certain variety of 
closp» sultry weather as 
typical "tornado weathef," 
Mr, Flora myn, but no 
ono can predict tho actual occurrence or 
paths of these most violent of all known 
storms. Escape from death in soch n storm 
usually depends, he concludes, either upon 
blind luck or upon extremely quick thinking 
when the storm appuurst If no cyclone 
collar is available, the safest place, Mr, 
Flora believes, is in the southwest corner of 
the basemeni of a frame house, crouched 
close to tho wall* 


FRIEND IN NEED 

Trller — Yes. Summers la a good friend of 
mine. He Bhowed confidence in me when 
the clouds were dark and threatening. 

Aakit — In what w-ny? 

Teller— Ho lent mo his umbrella. 
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Loca I 134 F inds Historian — Stirring Early Days 


By DANIEL F. CLEARY. L. U. No. 134, Chicago 


^ditar^§ Not*: Th* wHiinff of 

tn United Staten long boon 
a well>-devolopod pari of the hifttorian** pro-~ 
fstieionu The writing of hintories of labor 
locals ha* boon neglecUd^ H i« oonceivabio 
that th* kiMtorg of a local tabor union, in 
a great mductrial c*nt^ likm Chicago, 
iliroto light on th* developniETit of 

the eommunitg. L, U* No, JSi, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Worker*, Chicago^ 
ha* 6««n m dnee iSPS., It 

p/ay eel a merifaHou# ond important part in 
the upbmlding of on* of the yreat mtioe of 
the worltL Th* opening *vcnt* of thif ftory 
are herem'fh prorfueed from Mr, Cloarg** 
recent hook, **Forig Year* of the Organised 
EUctrieal irorjter*/' 

FORTY YEARS OF THE UNIONIZED 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

Early Eleetrkal Work ere 

I T is probable that the first labor em- 
ployed on a large scale In connection 
with the electrical industry owes its origin 
to the telegraph. The firat telegraph station 
was instnlted in ChicAgo in 1848, oLeven years 
after the incarporatlon of the city. The 
telephone was first on earhibitlon in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, and It was two years 
later that the first telephone was placed in 
operation In Chicago, The first power sta- 
tion for the generation of electric lighting 
was installed in the city in 1880, the first 
underground system for high voltage lines 
in 1802, Annunciators were Invented In 
1876, and these, with other bell wiring 
apparatus, were introduced in Chicago 
shortly after. 

The hours of labor averaged ten hours per 
day or more, and wages to say the least, were 
low. During the period from 1848 to 1860 
linemen employed throughout the country 
received a wage not to exceed $26 per 
month with board, and the working day 
was usually from daylight to dark. In 1.860 
approximately 25,600 miles of telegraph 
lines were in use throughout the United 
States. In 1870 a number of linemen em- 
ployed on these lines, with an imperfect 
oTgani^ation, went on strike for better 
wages and for more equitable working hours. 
This strike continued for some time but Is 
recorded as lost- Miscellaneous groups of 
these linemen in different parts of the 
country maintained organizations after a 
fashion, later afnUating with and merging 
into the Knights of Labor which became 
prominent in 1876, It ia known that a dla- 
trict council of linemen and telegraph oper- 
ators perfected an organization in 1881. 
This organisation, however, was extinct by 
1883. 

Chtcngif'a First Organized Electrical 
Workers 

As a result of propaganda and craft or- 
ganizing carried on in Chicago early In 
IS&O by the Trade and Labor Assembly of 
Chicago, a group of elcctdeal workers 
formed an organization called Tho Brother- 
hood of Electrical Mechanics- An exact re- 
print of one cif the old cireylars used In 
creating interest for the first get-together 
meeting 1 b reproduced on the following page. 
This group in 1890 did not exceed fifty 
members, most of whom were employed on 
old established work, such as interior wir- 
ing, hell work, and the electric installatton 
work on power plants. They continued as 
an independent unit from their inception 
in July, 1890, until the summer of 1896, 
when they nfilHated with tho National Bro- 


therhood of Electrical Workers, receiving 
Charter No. 4L Their Ufa, however, under 
the charter was short. In 1894 the orgun- 
IznUon left the National llTotharhood and 
resumed its former statua os an Independent 
unit, adopting Its former name. The Brother- 
hood of Electrical Mechanics, 


In the fall of 1893 the organization of 
electrical workers known ms Local 9, con- 
slitlng of linemen and electrical workers 
engaged on interior wiring, separated, Tho 
Iriilde workers affiliated with the National 
Brotherhood, mcolving Charter No* 11. They 
(ConMnued on page 566) 


Fellow woTHinEii 

In looking over the labor field we see that 
all trades and crafts are forming labor organ- 
izations for the protection of their trade and 
the bettering of their condition. 

Why should not those engaged in ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT CONSTRUCTION have an or- 
ganization for their protection ? Look around 
and see what other trades have aooomplished 
by being united. 

There wiU be an OPEN MEETING of 



on WEDNESDAY EVE, JULY 16, 1800, at 
8 p. m„ at 167 E* Washington-st^ top floor, for 
the purpose of forming an organization. We 
uriD have good speakers present to address you 
on the benefits of organization. 

You are requested to come. 

By authority of 

TRADE AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 

OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Wm, €, Homat#r A RHnt«rc, Roar i iO Clark 3t- CHieago. T«l, 

14 

ANTICIFATED THE NATIONAL ORGANISATION 
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Convention The representative assembly of the union con* 
Opens venes in Miami this month. The occasion 

serves to bring men from far-ftimg branches 
of the organization together. From Panama^ Canada and the 
United States, from east, west, south and north, strategic men 
will arrive to discuss policies of the union, ivhich are, let it 
not be forgotten, also policies of the electrical industry. The 
occasion has far more important results than the visible ac- 
complishments will indicate. Corridor conversations will 
develop new ideas, will exchange new methods, and will gen- 
erate that fraternal spirit which is so essential to the con- 
tinued, smooth running of a democratic organization, h ivill 
not be forgotten that a union is more than an economic instru- 
ment, it is a fellowship* 

The occasion also gives the International Brotherhood op- 
portunity to send greetings to its fellow workers throughout 
the world, and to rejoice in the continued advancement of 
wage-earners everyw^here. 

Without manifesting an unhealthy optimism, without 
showing too youthful enthusiasm, we can honestly record that 
the union has made real advances this biennium. The union 
has grown in esteem. Wages have shoivn substantial increase. 
Work — while not as stable as we had once hoped — has been 
fair* Conditions ha%^e improved. The five-day week has 
spread rapidly, as a neccssari^ adjunct to madiine production. 
The technical equipment of the organization has greatly in- 
creased. In short, real progress has been made all along the 
line. If we were asked to review, however, the most remark- 
able advance made since 1927, wc would not first name any 
of these things. Wc would say, the growth in morale* Elec- 
trical workers are a well -disciplined lot. .They see very dearly 
the relationship of their union to the future* They know that 
theirs is a growing, basically essential industry, of illimitable 
possibilities. They see, too, their relationship to the industry* 
They kno^v that they can not advance at the expense of the 
industry, that their welfare is bound up with the welfare of 
the industry as a whole* Conversely they believe, with all 
their might, that the industry tvill operate best, most efiiciently 
and come nearer to serving the nation, when and if it is tied 
up with the union. 

With this faith the organization is embued, and with it, 
it goes forward. 


Crux of In the beginning, the primary problem of 

Organization the union was organization, fn the pres- 
ent, the primary problem of the union 
is maintaining organization. In the end, the primarji^ problem 
of the union will be perpetuation of organization* All prob- 
lems are resolved into organization problems. This is so be- 
cause the union is working in the very unpredictable stuff 
called human nature. Human nature Is a composite of blind- 
ness and foresight, stupidity and intelligence, of selfishness 
and enlightenment. 

It is extremely difficult for a man to see that he can get 
more for himself by giving up certain privileges to the group, 
than he can by riding roughshod over the group. Usually 
he won't believe it. And sometimes, we arc sorry to say, in 
the case of strong, ruthless indtviduab, the principle isn't true* 
Tlie fellow can get more by exploiting the group, than by 
working within it. But it remains true for 99 out of every 
100 persons; but because of the strong one, who rides rough- 
shod, some of the 99 live In hope that they, too, may emulate 
the man on horseback. After all, this condition describes the 
true dilemma of organization. The appeal must be made to 
man’s social nature, to triumph over his egoistic desires. It 
must be made to his civilized Instincts in conflict with his 
cave-man appetites* The appeal is never sure-fire. Some men, 
by nature social, respond quickly. Many others ignore the 
invitation to rise to a level of human decency quite incompat- 
ible at times, with their natures. 

We know that many honest but sentimental persons believe 
that getting men into an organization is simple. They take 
this child-like view because they have not met the foregoing 
paradox face to face in all its devastating diversity and tanta- 
lizing plausibility. 

In Light of The inteiicctual poverty to which 

Modern Progress open-shoppers have been reduced is 
startlingly apparent in “Law and 
Labor, “ official organ of the League for Industrial Rights, 
alias, the Anti-Boycott Association* From the first this 
|>criodical has turned a noble, holier-than-thou manner, and 
clothed itself in the cold, judicial, fake-fair mantle of the 
pseud o-Icgal mind. 

Formerly the periodical “Law and Labor” laid down pon- 
derous truths, about individual liberty* Now it is reduced 
to sniping at every liberal pronouncement* In the August 
number It devotes pages to petty hair-splitting attack on the 
Federal Council of Churches and the American Federation 
of Labor. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the open-shoppers 
have no moral, economic, or intellectual ground upon which 
to predicate their anti-soclal movement* Their sole remaining 
prop is the courts. They hope to scatter enough legal dust 
in the eyes of fatigued judges to win the courts to doing 
what legislatives never will. Even now they see an essential 
Clutch slipping from their hands. The anti-trust laws, upon 
which they posit their cases against labor unions are seriously 
under fire. 

Poor old open -shoppers, they have often made themselves 
[lideous. Now they will make themselves ridiculous with 
their reactionary capers. 
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International A Hindoo has written a book entitled 
Courtesies “Unde Sham.” This levels an attack at 
the moral pretensions of Unde Sam, It 
enumerates lynchings» prohibition violations and other tres- 
passes against the code prevalent in the United States, Leon 
Feuchtwangcr, a German, takes a shot at the intellectual 
poverty of the American business man and other American 
weaknesses in his satiric book, called “Pep, American Song 
Book.” This is a sample of Herr Feuchtwangcr s wit : 

Doradus is a hundred thousand light years 
from our nation 

But Europe is still further from 
Americani 2 ation, 

Baby I 

The quota law keeps out the undesirables 
effectively 

The Nordic strain is organized and sells 
ideals collectively 
Sweet IMama! 

Viscount Rothermere, an Englishman, who controls a string 
of popular British newspapers, writes a frank editorial: 
“The Gulf Stream goes from west to east across the At- 
lantic, but the Gold Stream goes the other %vay * * ^ 

Wall Street has become a powerful suction -pump, which is 
drawing the world of capital, and the suction is fast produc- 
ing a vacuum over here* That is why bank-rates are rising 
throughout Europe. That is the reason of tlie steady with- 
drawal of gold from the Bank of England, That is the ex- 
planation of the frequent visits W'hich the Governor of the 
Bank, Mr, Montague Norman, pays to New York and 
Washington. Nearly all the surplus output of wealth on this 
side of the Atlantic is being changed immediately into Ameri- 
can stock-certificates * * * The entire development of 

modern civilization was governed by the migration of Aryan 
tribes before history began. The future of the world may be 
equally affected by the migration of capital to America that 
is going on before our eyes* No one who understands its full 
magnitude and importance can fail to ask the question : 'Will 
Wall Street swallow Europe*?” 

Unlike the Hindoo, the German, the Englishman strongly 
advocates cultivating friendly relations with the United States, 
Tins, he says, is England*s destiny. Her only hope. Viscount 
Rothermere does not rail at American foibles. He sees some- 
thing inevitable in the slow economic conquest of Europe. 

Appraising Americans Viscount Rothermere quite as 
Greatness favorably appraises America’s 

strength : “People in Europe 

sometimes say grudgingly about the United States that it was 
the war W'hich made her rich. That statement is only partly 
true. The war speeded up America’s advance to the financial 
domination of the world. It made her richer and Europe 
poorer, but even without the war the gigantic resources and 
advantages of the United States would in the end have brought 
about the same result, 

“Within her borders are nearly 120,000,000 people, spread 
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over an area as large as Europe, with consuming capacity and 
standards of living that vary less than those of Lancashire 
differ from those of London. Work and money-making are 
almost the sole interests of the entire nation. Americans have 
few hobbies, no leisured class, and rarely retire from business. 
Their huge country has no tariff barriers, and possesses the 
most efficient system of transportation and communication 
that exists'. Beneath and upon the enormous and still only 
partially developed territory of the United States are found 
very nearly all the raw materials its manufacturers require. 
Its businesses are organized in large units, with highly skilled 
executive control. Guinea-pig directors are unknown. The 
President of any one of a score of American corporations is 
almost a.s great a figure as any political P resident or Prime 
Minister in Europe. 

“Statistics and salesmanship are the scientific hobbies of the 
nation. Its capitalists arc courageous and restlessly \veil paid. 
There are no trade union restrictions and no unemployment 
dole. 1‘he country's seaboard lies on the world's two great- 
est oceans. Europe, South America and the East are equally 
accessible as markets for American products. With such 
supreme advantages nothing could keep the United States 
from becoming the richest and most powerful nation in the 
world.” 

In such a nation, the labor movement can became great 
and powerful. It can become so by adopting “scientific 
hobbies,” by placing the union structure upon a foundation of 
factual knowledge, and scientific technique. 


Fast-Flying Electrical workers wnll \vatch with rapt 

Power Giants attention developments in the senatorial 

investigation of the so-called power trust. 
This is expected to get under way early in the new session of 
Congress, and promises to bring fresh disclosures of the inter- 
locked ramifications of the utilities. 

Senator Couzens is reputed to have “slipped a fast one over” 
on the power lobby in Washington. His victorious resolution 
is sweeping. It includes the radio and telephone industries. 
Well, it may, for these will be shown to have pleasant and 
lucrative connections with the power groups. 

Betw'ecn the time that the Senate first sought to investigate 
the po%ver fraternity, and 1929 — about three years— banking 
interests have been busy welding a close-knit unity of most of 
the far-stretching utilities, Morgan has just completed a huge 
merger in New York State that sent investigators for Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt scrambling to legal tomes, to see if tlie House 
of Morgan “had the right.” Like Frederick the Great, 
Alorgan and his kind, act and let the other fellow invoke 
authorities. It is becoming increasingly dear that there are 
three great zones of influence m the power field: (1) The 
east and southeast dominated by the Electric Bond and Share 
and the House of Morgan; (2) tlie midwest and New Eng- 
land dominated by Insull; (3) the far w^t and the Pacific 
coast, which appear to be the purlieu of the fast-fiying ByiJesby 
crowd. 

A Senatorial investigation may or may not arouse public 
interest in power mergers. We hope it will fasten attention 
on two needs in the power field, (1) for greatly lowered 
rates ; (2) for wider union o r gan i z at ion , 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


His Interests Are Her’s and Her Children’s Interests 

BY A WORKER’S WIFE 


L ong before the dawn of history the 
family was born. Before the hairy 
cave man Jearnod to cook hia meat, he 
was sharing his cave with a woman of the 
species and their ebUdron scrambled on the 
hard dirt floor. The family, as a uait in 
the work, government, economic, emotional 
and social life of the world has endured 
for a tong, long time. Customs may change, 
but human nature does not, and as long 
as man and woman wish to live together 
in permanent companionship, the family 
will hold steadfast. 

Among the rich and the idle the obliga- 
tion is less binding because the need is not 
so great. A wealthy woman may divorce 
her husband and not disturb the equilib- 
rium of her life. She does not depend on 
him for support; she has millions in her 
own right. He cannot give her comfort* for 
she is surfeited with luitury. She has 
scarcely time for companionship, for she is 
pursued by too many acquaintances. Even 
ibeir chUdren do not need the services of a 
father or a mother, for they are being 
brought up, on the best technical advice, by 
highly trained nurses and teachers. 

But among working people the pillar of 
the family stands firm because it has been 
built to stand the stresses and strains of 
everyday life. Members of the family are 
necessary to each other, beeouse they must 
depend on each other for so much. If 
mother is too ill to get up and rush the 
breakfast on the table, someone else must 
step into the breach or father will be late 
to work, and the money that he would be 
docked would mean that someone would 
have to do without something. 

Work la a Bund 

The economic interests of the worker 
are closely allied with others of hia craft, 
in hia city. If they hand together, they 
will gain by it, and if they merge their 
efforts with those of other crafts in their 
town, and those of their own craft in other 
cities, they will gain according to their 
efforts and their mutual strength. Workers 
of all nations dimly realise that they have 
the same interest in preventing war, slav- 
ery, greed, oppression and famine and as 
time goes on they may work together more 
closely to secure peace and ptenly for all. 
They do not see this clearly as yet, for like 
a magnet, the farther we get away from the 
center, the looser becomes the pull of com- 
mon interest. But the interests of the 
worker and his wnfe are Identical. The 
center of the unh’crse for each worker’s 
wife ia not “ME" but "my husband and me/* 
For Heher or for poorer, in sickness or in 
health, we are indissolubly one. We stand 
shoulder to shoulder in storm or in fair 
weather. 

That is why it ia a good portent of 
further success for organized electrical 
vTorkers, that their wives and other women 
relatives are banding together Into women’s 
auxiliaries to aid and supplement the ac- 


tivities of the local unions. The marked 
increase in auxiliary organization this year 
has been due solely to the splendid spirit 
of intelligent women, who have not been 
content with the indispensable service they 
are doing for their husbands and families 
in their own homes, but have extended their 
energies into a wider sphere. 

This has been an encouraging year in 
auxiliary organization. Since January 
many fme groups have gone into action. 
Some of them have elected press secretaries 



IX Oril Pit IV ATE HALL OF FAME 
Miss Efhcl M. Smilb, a tried and true advo- 
cate of uaionlem. utember of the ualtoual 
executive commUtee of the Woman^s Trade 
Union Lcflgiie, the author of a new and 
aunioritaOve volume. **Toward Equal 
Bights for Men am] Woiiica.“ which out- 
lines the pmeress that has been made In 
. removing legal discrlmlntiitloiis ngainst the 
woman w'orker and citizen. 

and have been welcomed gladly to the cor- 
respondence section of the JamtNAi., and 
have done a great deal in encouraging other 
groups to form. Other auxiliaries have 
never written to us but the good work they 
are doing is often mentioned in correspon- 
dence from local unions. We hope that we 
may meet them in these columns before 
long, and in the meantime, we can feel 
their influence as they spread good cheer 
and friendship in their own locality. 

Organization of auxiliaries has not been 
forced by the International Office, it has 
been done by voluntary elfort of the locals 
and the women. In fact, the International 
has never been empowered to organ iae 
auxiliaries and could lend ont;^ moral 
support. 

Some of the groups are social clubs that 


do wonders for attendance at local meetings 
and create good feliowsbip among the men- 
folks with their parties. Other women have 
organized more ambitiously, have worked 
out an impressive ritual and hold their 
meetings as earnestly as the local union. 

Not content with planning good times, 
they are forging ahead in the important 
field of unemployment relief and family 
welfare. 

By means of "pantry showers" and bene- 
fits to raise money, auxiliaries are doing a 
great deal to help unfortunate members of 
the local who have been thrown out of 
work through the ups and downs of the 
profit system. Aid from such a source is 
gratefully received. It is like neighbors 
helping each other in time of trouble, and 
makes us feel, indeed, that electrical work- 
ers are all one big family. And don’t let 
the Brothers feel that human kindness of 
this sort IS had business for the local 
union, for a man who might be forced to 
leave the union in order to find work, rather 
than see his family snifer, may be tided 
o%’er till business picks up, through the 
coniiderateness of the women in the 
auxiliary. 

New groups that have been organized 
only a few months are going ahead like 
seasoned campaigners. Women of the auxil- 
iary to Locals Nos. 84 and filS of Atlanta, 
Ga., are so enthusiastic about spreading the 
benefits of unionism among the other wo- 
men folks that they are giving wonderful 
assistance in organising auxiliaries in other 
cities. This is fine work. It reminds us of 
the days when the Brotherhood first came 
into existence, and Henry Miller of St. 
Louie, the first Grand President, went out 
organizing from town to town, working at 
his craft to provide himself with money. It 
is this kind of co-operation that we need 
today. The Atlanta group knows all about 
how to organize the electrical workers* 
women adherents, and they are eager to ex- 
plain how to any other local that is 
interested. 

Can Aid in Trouble 

Wives of electrical workers will not be 
content to let their auxiliary be just an- 
other "lodge," indulging in card games, drill 
teams and gossip. While these activities 
are harmless enough, they should be con- 
fined to other clubs, and should not use up 
the time of a tabor union auxiliary. There 
are so many important things for us to do, 
all bearing Indirectly or directly on the 
welfare of our husbands and families. 

In time of strike a smoothly-functioning 
auxilinrj' will be “standing shoulder to 
shoulder" with the men. Women who would 
otherwise have to stay at home worrying 
about the progress of the fight will be able 
to join with their sisters carrying out re- 
lief plans, getting up tag days an<| benefits, 
and in the often-neglected job of enlisting 
public sympathy on the side of labor. 

In many cities labor is finding it neces- 
fConttaued on 'i(n 1 
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The Joiinnd of Klt’cirical \Vi>rhi r.H (ind OperatorH 


Better Labor Relations Aim of American Churches 


(Prtiptired by tk& C(fmmu»wn on fho Chureh 
and SooioZ SermVa «/ the Fedpral Cauneit 
af fAfl CA-nreAt# o/ ChriMt in /Imertca.) 

F or two dooftdex the ehurchm of this 
country hava bct?n iirulng their mem- 
hera engaged in indaitry, employers and 
empTnyeea alike, to uppty the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Christ In business reiationihips 
They have not only emphaiittcd the need of 
co-operative effort, the sacrednoss of human 
life, the power of unselUsh nciion, the social 
stewardship of property, and the subotdinu- 
tion of the profit motive to the spirit of 
aer%*ice, but time and again the churches have 
called attention to specific evils which are 
aacnficing human life. They have proteited 
against the inhiitnanlty and wastefulness of 
child labor, the unfair exploitation of the 
labor of women# unnecessary Sunday work 
and night work, an overlong workday, not 
only in southem mills but in other parts of 
the country; and they have protested that 
these hardships on the workers persist in 
the face of overproduction. While recognis- 
ing Urn general prosperity of the country, 
they have called attention to persiBtent and 
serious unemployment, to the t-conomic inse- 
curity of old age among the workers, and 
to low standards of Incom* and tbersfor* 
of living in largo sections of the population- 
They have pointed out that all are involved 
in responsibltliy for these evils and that so 
long ai a single worker sulfers, all share tho 
guilt. They have felt obliged, in loyalty to 
the Gospel, to point out glaring and unjust 
inequalities in the distribution of national 
wealth and income, and that Ibere is not as 
yet the dedication of industrial leadership 
and capital to human welfare which the law 
of God demands. They have peroiotently 
taught labor’s right to organisation, and the 
social Importance of such oTganisation In 
order to secure to labor a proper infiucnco 
not only in industry but in national life. 

Now the time has come for insislence upon 
practice and actual es pen men tat ion in broth- 
erly relation! in business estabUshmentti, 
Discipicnhip to Christ in business must take 
this form. A new evangelism must come 
into being, an evangelism which impels men 
holding positioni of inffuence or possessing 
great economic power to devote themselves 
and their resources to human welfare, a! a 
part of the Christian program. 

In this Labor Sunday message we there- 
fOre turn from pronouncements to sugges- 
tions for action, to the end that Christian 
people shall be chnllenged to specific and 
practical undertakings. 

First of all, every local church and organ- 
isation of churches needs to examine its own 
practice as employer with reference .to staff 
wurkeni and catolakem, employcva in denom- 
inational offices and publishing houses, and 
practices in building and letting of contnict?i 
for printing, repairs, equipment and all other 
enterprises. The churchc! must not corapro 
mine their own teaching out of a desire for 
economy. They cannot afford to contribute 
to the lowering of living standards, nor to 
the disorgankatlon of labor. Rather the 
churches should take the lead in raising 
standards. 

Each local church should address itself to 
industrinl conditions In its own communily 
ivith renewed energy. We suggest, in co-op- 
eration if possible with social agencies, that 
studies be made of the local industrial sifu- 
ation in one or more of Us aspects in order 
to secure a working knowledge of facts. 
Whnt nrc the local conditions ns to length of 
the workday, safety and health? How do 
wages compare with the cost of living? How 
many mothora muct work outoido tho hium 


Federal Council of Churches 
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to suppJement the fumlly Income? What is 
the effect on the fnndly? What are the 
handienpf of women in factory, store and 
office? Are domestic workers employed on 
a schedule of reason able hours and ade- 
quate wages? Do they have regular times 
off each week ond nro ihoy furnished pleas- 
ant rooms? What are the labor policies of 
local stores and f&ctorivaT Are the worker^ 
allowed organisation, and are they dealt with 
collectively? Who are the employers and 
labor oificmts is ho arc manifestly seeking to 
follow Christ in dally practice? Do paators 
hove contucia with labor as they have long 
been accustomed to have with the chamber 
of commerce? Are industries being encour- 
aged to take forward steps such as provid- 
ing unemployment i mu ranee, vacations with 
pay and labor repreaentntion? 

The gospel is for all mankind, for em 
ployed and employers alike. Labor leaders 
and the rank and file arc as obligated to the 
principles of servico, public spirit, earnest 
and skillful work and co-oijorativo effort as 
arc the leaders of capital. Ijibor also needs 
unselfish leadership. The true labor move 
ment has a religious motive, in that i! i? 
mEprred by a passion for human life and for 
social justice. 

Christian people through the appropnate 
agencies should be inloresled in and pro- 
mute iHicial legislation. Has your slate en- 
acted laws forbidding child labor, night work 
and long hours for women, and providing 
adequate old age pensioni and workmen's ac- 
indent compensations? In roek dUfiting in 
the bituminoua coal mines required by taw 
in order to prevent catastrophes from ex- 
plosions? These are illustrations of whnt 
needs to be done in the field of nocinl 
legislation. 

We recommend most earnestly that pnstors 
shall make more use of their buildings and 
property for these great and appealing 
human causes. An Industrial relation! din- 
ner might be given during the year. Invit- 
ing labor leaders and employora. tt la well 
to bring in experts, mviT who have thought 
deeply or who have notablo accomplishments 
to their credit, to discuia these social and 
industrial problems. 

Church people should study the hiitory 
of the labor movement so as to appreciate 
Its significance In tho struggle for better 
standards of life. Daslora and some mem- 
bers of each church should have personal 
acquainianee with the Uadera of the labor 
unions in their community. There should be 
friendly exchange of visits with individual 
unions and centra) tabor councils. In many 
cases church niombati who are also trade 
unionials will furnish a natural point of 
contact. Il is neither partisan nor inappro- 
priate to invite a labor representative to 
Rpeak in the church on the ideals of the 
tahor move men i and the achievements of 
Inbor organixation for the better life of the 
work people. Churches have a real oppor- 
tunity to help in workers^ educatinn through 
assisting trades eouncile to obtain speakers 
when desired, possibly organizing classes or 
oh taming teacherEi, or offering the faclllitas 
of the church plant for such work. The 
churches should exerl Uictr inllucncc to main- 
tain the constitutional rights to freedom of 
speech, freedom of preas, freedom of assem- 
hi age i n their own eommiinltiea even in 
timcfi of f^triko. 


All rbi'iatlnn* should become conscious of 
the basic sodnl and ethical probiems of our 
Industrial civilisation. They arc human prob- 
lems. They He in tho church's field of teach^ 
Ing and social effort. The responsibility of 
leadership lies with the pastor. The churches 
muHt be more aggressive, more informed, 
more wilting to take haiards for righteous- 
ness, more swift to come to the help of the 
oppressed, if they are to fulfill the miBsion 
of Christ, and are to make that contribu- 
Uon to soeiat welfare which eon be right- 
fully expocUd of llivm. 


Alcohol Acts As Anesthetic 

A method of anestheaia used by surgeons 
of ancient Egypt more than four thousand 
years ago has been revived by a surgeon 
of the City of Mexico, Dr. Miguel G. Marin, 
on the ground thol when properly used it 
is better than ether, ehloroforni or any- 
thing else invented in the last forty cen- 
turies, The anesihetk Is alcohol. The only 
difference between Dr. Marin's method and 
the ancient Egyptian one Is that the Mexi- 
can surgeon injects the drug into a vein in- 
aUad of merely letting the patient drink 
enough alcohol to make him dead drunk. 
^fEyptlau suigt«ona uacd two kinds of an- 
esthesia to keep the patient quiet during 
the operation, something even more neces- 
sary for internal operations than the mere 
preventioii of pain. One way was to stupefy 
the patient with large quantities of alcohol. 
The other was to hit him on the head with a 
wooden mallet and to operate while ho was 
"knocked out." After the Egyptian Hvlliia- 
tion fell, both methods were forgotton. 
Surgeons of the Middle Ages merely hold 
down their patients and operated without 
any anesthetic at alt. In Dr. Marln'a re- 
vival of the ancient alcohotle method a lit- 
tle pure alcohol is mixed with a solution of 
glucose In water and the mixture injected 
slowly into a vein. The patient hecomes 
unconscious within ten or fifteen minutes, 
with the body completely relaxed, a condi- 
tion which modem surgeons desire as much 
as did their ajicleni Egyptian confreres. 


Program# Read In Dark 

The problem of how to read your theatre 
program in the dark has been aolved in Lon- 
don by a new paper and ink now under prac- 
tical trial. The paper fa dyed black when 
it is made and the ink uaed for printing on 
it ii white. In Ihe light, the progTam con- 
sists of white letters on a black background. 
Like jk photographic negative. In the dark, 
however, the white print la slightly luminous, 
so that the names and roles of the actors 
mtr visible in letters of light even In the 
darkest room. The secret li that the white 
■Ink" used contains a tiny trace of a radio- 
active element similar to radium. It also 
contains another chemical which shineii In 
the dark when acted on by rays emitted by 
the radio-active element. Thus the dim glow- 
of the printed letters ti produced, like the 
glow of the figures on s radium watch face. 
Although ali radio-active elements are ex- 
pensive, as are abo the chemicab which 
shine when exposed to radio-activity, such 
small quantities of these materials are neces- 
sary in the new white ink that the cost of 
the luminouo programs Is said to be not much 
greater than ordinary printing. The word* 
of the program do not need to be brightly 
lumittoufl. Indeed, a very dim glow Is really 
belter than a bright one, since a bright glow 
might produce enough diffuse light to illumi- 
nate the whole tiuditoHuni and disturb the 
inidience. 
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Romance and the Day's Job 


The day's job is hard: it brings problems: it exacts its pay: it has its vexa- 
tions: it goes unrecorded by press and history. Yet. now and then, to those who 
toil come moments of realization and vision. 

"Upon us. as upon wheels." say the men behind the belts and motors, 
"moves the great indu.strial machine." 

In honor of these men. in recognition of those moments of sudden 
realization, these industrial pictures, which catch some of the hidden spirit of 
the job. are printed. 


1. No Interruption to Service 

Superpower with high tension lines brings new dangers to the old job of 
the lineman. 

2. The Cabeoman 

Specialized knowledge as Well as skill enters into laying the main "nerve" 
of the telephone system. 

3. The Brain Behind the Motor 

Behind the electric lamp is the power station: within the power station 
are huge, tireless generators; behind the generator, is the unsleeping human 
superiHsor. 

4. Miami, the Playground of the American Tropics 

This Enchantress of American cities is only one of many play places 
created by an era of increased leisure and huge industrial proofs. 


Industrial photographs arc the work of Lewis Hinc, industrial photographer. Engrav- 
ing by the Art Photo Engraving Co., and printing and press work by the National Publishing 
Company. 
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THE CABLEMAN 
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THE BRAIN BEHIND THE MOTOR 
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MIAMI. THE PLAYGROUND OF THE AMERICAN TROPICS 
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Why Some Vacuum Tubes Are Short Lived 

By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA. Member I. R. E.. Member A, I. E. E. 


I T ii not tinr<!AsonAb]e to expect b full 
thousand hour* of entertainment from 
the usual Tacuum tube, Just as a full 
thousand hours of Uluml nation Is expected 
from the usual electric bulb. Today, ow- 
ever, a thousand hours of radio entertain^ 
ment fa not as great a span of time as for- 
merly, That is to say, recent surveys Indi- 
cate that the average household has its 
radio turned on for no leas than five hours 
per day, which means approximately 200 
days, or little more than sfi months, of 
radio entertainment. Most radio sets re- 
quire two sets of tubes per year, as con- 
trasted with a single set of tubes every 
year or year and a half, before radio bteatne 
the indispensable institution which it is to* 
day. 

Nevertheless, even taking Into consldera* 
tion the rapidity with which the average 
household consumes a thousand hours of 
radio entertainment, there are some tubes 
that fail to last a full thousand hours. In 
fact, the short-lived tubes aro the cause of 
a constant battle between tube manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, dealers and the public. In 
some instances the user is at fault, for, 
like an automobile tire, a vacuum tube is 
subjeel to many abuses. In other Instances, 
the short life ia directly traceable to faulty 
design or construction. At any rate, the 
following few thoughts on short-lived 
vacuum tubes may prove of timely interest i 
The main cause of short life In vacuum 
tubes can bo traced to the fUamont. ThlB is 
particularly true of the coated type fila- 
ment. A supplementary cause is insufficicmt 
pumping, or the presence of gases In the 
sesled tube, which cause Ihs rapid ex- 
haustion of the active material of the 
filament. 

Denser Metal Used 

The small IBB type tube, which was so 
popular several years ago In dry battery 
radio sets, was notoriously short-lived. The 
reason was due to the low-current filament 
which carried only a minimum amount of 
active material or thoria In Us makeup. 
No mutter bow carefully that tube was ex- 
hausted, the nickel plate, grid and support 
wires were almost certain to eoalain a con- 
siderable amount of gas. Just aa a apenge 
soaked In water and then squeezed out con- 
tinuea to contain a considerable amount of 
moisture. Just as soon as that ld9 tube 
was placed in aervico, the heat would drive 
soma moTo of the Imbedded gas out Into 
the bulb, resulting in a gassy tube. The 
gas would attack the activo material, neu- 
tralixing more end more of same until 
there would be no more active material. 
Then the tube would bo "dead," even 
though the filament might still light. Many 
of US can recall the poor results obtained 
with the 199 or so-caUed (and erroneously 
named) peanut tube. Eecently, tube engi- 
neers have corrected the faults of the old 
109 tube by employing the dense and very 
solid molybdenum metal for the plates and 


grids, thereby reducing the Imbedded gns to 
an absolute minimum. However, so terrible 
has been the reputation ol the 199 tube 
that it can hardly atagn a "come-back." 

The D. C, screen-grid or 222 tubes sre 
also troubled with gas, eipodally because 
of the large mass of metal required for 
the elaborate structure, togethor with s fila- 
ment which is practically that of the old 
120 or dry battery power tube. Many 222 
tubes "Go West" In a few hours of use, due 
to gassy content neutralising the filament 
with Its very limited amount of active 
material. Nevertheless, properly treated so 
as to reduce the imbedded gas to a mini- 
mum, and particularly if molybdenum Is 
employed to a considerable extent, a good 
222 tube may he produced with ample life. 
The 224 or A, C* screen-grid tube is more 
fortunate in this respect, since the heater 
cathode carries n considcrnblo amount of 
active material which it not so likely to he 
cleaned up. 

The general purpose 291 -A tube for bat- 
tery operation loaves little to be desired. 
It contains a considerable amount of active 
material In Its filament, balanced by a 
moderate amount of metal. It is therefore 
a long-lived tube when properly manufac- 
tured, the main consideration being ample 
pumping. Naturally, In the rush of vacuum 
tube production on automatic exhausting 
and sealing machines, Ihcre la over the 
temptation to step up the process and there- 
by shorten the pumping time. Neverthetoss, 
the 291-A tube is generally n good tube, 
with a full thousand hours of service. Ho- 
cently, the oxide* coated 291-A tube has ap- 
peared, as exemplified by the DePorest 
401- A, which gives ieveral thousand hours 
of life. 

Tensile Strength t^ist 

Perhaps no tube has caused so much 
trouble of late as the 171 -A or % ampere, 
b-volt power tube. Originally designed os 
a H ampere tube for volts, this tube 
has been converted into a % ampere, IBO- 
volt proposition, which Is an entirely differ- 
ont story. The filament, now of the oxide- 
coated type, contains a minimum of active 
material, which means that it la quite aub- 
ject to gas attack. In fact, unless the tube 
is thoroughly pumped, and the parts are 
treated for the removal of as much gas ai 
possible, short life is almost eertaiti to 
Likow. 

There Is another inherent defoct In many 
171-A tubes, and that Is the nickel wire 
used for the filament. Such wire loses its 
tensile strength that operating temperatures 
to such degreo that a slight shock often 
causes the wire to snap. That Is why a 
171-A tubs miiy "Go West" If It b Jerked 
out of a stiff socket. 

In the matter of the 180 volts* the 171-A 
tube is being operated it a very great load, 
for which it was originally not intended. 
Not only is there a much greater plate 
current flow through the tube, but the high 


voltage often causes a current leakage 
through the glass bead that holds the var- 
ious leads, resulting in serious electrolysis 
and finally In a very noisy tube- The best 
ITi-A tubes do away with the usual glass 
bead support, and make use of a mica 
spacer instead. 

The 171-A tube is rather unfortunate. The 
171 was bad enough. It does not seem len- 
slbie to have a 14 ampere tube in the- 
Bocket-power radio sett when a % ampere 
tube is ie much more efficient and satisfac- 
tory, However, the 171-A tube came out at 
a tlmo when batteries were still employed, 
and the most promising socket-power circuit 
at the time was the series-filament arrange- 
ment calling for a % ampere power tube to- 
match the \4 ampere 201- A tubes. Jt is a 
good thing that the 245 type now comoB to- 
replaco tho 171-A. 

Hack Current Costly 

There Is some trouble being experienced 
with the 280 or full-wave filament rectifier. 
This rectifier is nevertheless an ideal rec- 
tifier, and if trouble is being experienced 
it is due to the steadily increasing voltage 
and load placed on this tube. Today, In 
many radio sets employing the 245 power 
tube, the 2S0 rectifier must have an output 
voltage from Us filter circuit of 390 volts 
at loast*-250 for the plate and 50 for the 
grid bias, of the 246 typo power tube. There 
is a voltage drop of about 100 volts In the 
rectifier and filter circuit, which means 
that the rectifier must start out with about 
400 volts. In many 280 tubes, there Is set 
up what U known as back current^ and 
the rectifier goes dead In short order. Back 
current la an undestrahle electronic erais- 
Sion from the plate to the filament of the 
rectifier, and is, as its name saggests. Just 
opposite to the normal function. 

When back current sets In, the filament is 
rapidly consumed. Tho heat is too great, 
which shortens the life of the usual plain 
nickel wire or ribbon* Recently, vacimm 
tube manufacturers have improved the fila- 
ment of the 280 rectifier, through the use 
of a nickel alloy capable of providing ample 
heat for the oxide coating at lower tempera- 
tures. If one will examine the 280 rectifier, 
it is posaible to note whether it Is operating 
with a dull glow or a bright white incan- 
descence. If the latter is the case, the tube 
will soon become useless, as it Is being 
seriouaiy overloaded* Today new 280 tubes 
are being supplied, with a much higher 
working voltage to meet the new conditions. 

All In all, vacuum tube designers and 
nmnufacturera are endeavoring to produce 
better tubes, capable of meeting present- 
day conditions, with a full thousand hours 
of service. The 227 or heater typo A-C 
tubes, which started out as an experimenUl 
proposition with a very short life in actual 
service, has been steadily refined until it 
is now an entirely practical and oconomlcal 
(Coiitlaned on page fi02) 
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ON EVERY JOB 


JV/ctfCeMon haw a kitidly fcelinff /or (A# o/t 
dUcuwwed Broihtr on- the ffround. 

Tho Granndmnn 
The men digging: holes 
Are pals of out own; 

They help to »t poles 
AH over the town; 

To keep them at work 
la oor only deslrct 
A hnndHnc to jerk; 

Or to pull on a wire. 

You may look all over 
The earth any piaeOp 
If you are a rover 
You will know his faee; 

Search where you will 
Hia likes you won't find, 

His brogana to fill 
Or in toll so resigned. 

Your cross-arms he sights 
And sends up the wires* 

The furnace he lights 

Makes tiei with hia pliers; 

He's agile and atrong 
An aid that fa good, 

Knowa where things belong 
Or at least ha should. 

A» valets they're near 
And always respected, 

Their traln^ ears do hear 
As wires art connected; 

These chuma of our labors 
Art real friends of old; 

Their pledge of Brothers 
Worth more than go1d» 

Long flourish the poles, 

The wires and ropes, 

Their joy to our souls 
And oft*wished for hopes, 

But however wo praise 
Our helper to fame, 

On earth he stays 
**The Grunt*' is hia name. 

JOHK F, Mastowom, 

Local NOf 3p. 


Workingman* seeking employment — Tea, 
I'd tike to get on this job. It's convenient 
to my home* but where can I park my car 
while at work? 

Furetnan* looking him In the eye— We don't 
want you here. AH of our men have their 
own chaufTeuri* 


Ho was only a common, garden vorioty 
wireman* and when the radio expert started 
to explain the this's, theses and thosea the 
electrician was soon floundering in bewilder* 
ment, 

''Can't you make It a little simpler,” he 
pleaded. "Remember what Professor Ein* 
stein told his secretary!" The radio man 
hadn't heard* 

"Well, she was so bothered with people 
wanting to have the meaning of 'relativity' 
explained that the Professor decided to help 
her out. He told her to answer the inquiries 
os follows: 

“ 'When you sit with a nice girl for two 
hours, you think it's only a minute, but when 
you Bit on a hot stove for a minute yon think 
it's two hours. That's relativity**” 


Paddy 0* Leary, fha of^eial poet for Local 
Nq^ S of New York, ts herii with another 
good vsrte: 

Unfona 

The brook flows down from the mountain. 
Singing a tong of glee, 

As it winds through the woodland and valley, 
Into the open sea* 

The acorn, we know, ta planted* 

With Mother Earth as a clonk; 

And old Dame Nature builds it, 

Into a sturdy oak, 

Tn some towns and hamlets they labori 
Labor, early and late* 

As slaves of the whip and the dollar, 

Pawns of the Goddess of Fate* 

If they'd build with Hopei of the future, 
Build with the ways of time, 

They'd strengthen their grounds with a 
fortress, 

And build up a union — auhlitne. 

Few they may bo in their number* 

That know that the brook made the sea, 
Or the acorn* the onk that is sturdy; 

Qr a few men made Local Three* 

— TTAicA it aU right at far at it goes but a 
lot of us wou/fi fike fo know 4ow they did it. 


Those Unioii Meclinga 

Once there was a llule union, 

And they had a little hall* 

And they had a little charter. 

That hung upon tho wall* 

The members had a little button 
To show they paid their dues. 

But they didn't go to meetings— 

There was nothing they could lose. 

They bad a job a-hiking 
For a paltry llUle sum; 

Let the others do the flghUng, 

Why should 1 be so dumb? 

I should go to the meetings. 

And argue there on the floor. 

And let the company hear about it 
Before I leave the door? 

i've carried a card for 20 years; 

Ten times Tve been in the hall. 

,^nd what do I hear when I go there? 
Just a lot of orgumento is all* 

All these years [Ve paid my dues. 
And of late think 1 will atop It; 

The only benefit is insurance 
Except for that* 1 would drop it. 

They tried to give me the chair once, 
And tho secretary's Job* But in vain, 

For I declined every one of them^ — 
That office stuff gives me a pain* 

Sure that man Is just a union man* 

He has been one from the itart; 

He has always worn the button* 

But it never went to bis heart* 

Tira Dug* OP 245. 


Here's a good "Ttp*” and he looks like □ 
promiiini? cow fender for the ^'Rhgmsvreight'* 
trown if As rcaffp tiuiAcc lAi# up himtelf: 

A Modem Puazle 

Is her rayon wear thin 
Or Is It really her skin. 

Which now and then knocks a man's eye 
out? 

With her dimples a-plenty, 

Is she sixty or twenty? 

Is she real or just merely a try*out? 

Is her rosy complexion 
A natural infection, 

Or did a flvc-and-ten mill supply It? 

Is her nice wavy hair 
That which God planted there, 

Or at a shop for two bucka did she buy It? 

As she foK-trota around 
W*ith a smilo and a bound* 

Is it youth or just thoughts that propel her? 
If you wanted a wife 
Would you chance her for Ufa 
Without getting up closer to tell her? 

As you note her neat figure. 

Should it be smaller or bigger? 

Do plasters and tape aid her mako-up? 

In a trolley-car Jam 
Could she stand for a slam, 

Dr would she fall all apart in the shake-up T 

If she's four score and ten* 

What man can say when 
That the love-sick dads ever will learn it? 
Is a man today clever 
Like hia grand-ma*ma? Never! 

She takes age and shews tho world how to 
spurn it* 

"Tip,” Local No* 6B* 


The hot sun poured down on the building 
job and calls for water were frequent, In 
spite of the heat, the foreman noticed one 
of a pair of Scandinaviaits laughing merrily. 
"What's the joke, Swede?” he Inquired* 

“This tarn' Norwegian, Yehsen, he's been 
in this country 25 years and ho don't know 
how to talk English,” explained Olte. “Why, 
he can't say 'yug' yet!" 


We picked thh interesting Aif of informa- 
tion out of the Toledo Union Leaderi 

He Knew His Stuff 

Photographer: "Don't assume such a fierce 
expression. Ivook pleasant " 

Elociriclan from No* S: "Not on your life* 
My wife is going to send one of these pictures 
to her mother, and if I look pleasant sbe'U 
come down on a visit*"— Who? Give you 
three guesses* 


0«r wa/orfiiHufe umiter friend is to weed 
to antwering the unanewerobfe fAat he Atird* 
ly mind# tnoA queetton# as tAis: 

Progreas 

"Waiter* why do 1 And a piece of rubber 
tire in this hash?" 

"I don't really know, sir, except that the 
automobile la replacing the horse every- 
where." 
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SCIENCE 


Ua^ of the Barometer 

Changca in air yiro«i«re aro very closely 
contiectcd with chanifes in the weather. The 
barometer doct not directly foretell the 
weather, but a low or falling pressure, ac- 
companied by a simultaneous fall of the 
mercury, usually precedes foul weather, 
while a rising pressure, accompanied by a 
simultaneous rise in the mercury, usually 
precedes fair weather. The barometer is not 
an infallible prophet, but it is of great 
asaiitnnee in predicting the general trend 
of the weather. There are certain changes 
In the baromelor which follow no known 
laws, and which allow of no safe predictions, 
but on the other hand, general future eondi- 
tions can be fairly accurately determined. 

Seaport towns in particular, but all cities, 
targe or small, the villages, too, are on re- 
quest notified by the United States Weather 
Bureau ten hours or more In advance, of 
probable weather conditions, and in this way 
precautions are taken which annually save 
mniions of dollars and hundreds of lives, 
t recollect a summer spent on a New Hamp- 
shire farm, ami know that an old farmer 
■tatted hia farm handa haying by moon- 
light at two o'clock In the monting, because 
the Special Farmcr'a 'Weather Forecast of 
the preceding evening had predicted rain 
for the following day. His reliance on the 
weather report was not misplaced, since the 
storm came with full force at noon. Sailing 
veftsela, yachts and fishing dories remain 
within reach of port if the barometer fore- 
tells itormi. 


Eye Strain 

The extra work which is thrown upon the 
nervous system through sooing, reading, 
writing nntl sewing with defective eyes is 
recognixod by all phyiidans as an import- 
ant cause of disease. The tax made upon 
the nervous system by the defective eye 
lessens the supply of energy available for 
other bodily use, and the general health 
sufi’ers. The health li Improved when 
proper glaisei are prescribed. 

Fosslbly the greatest danger of eye strain 
is among school children, who are not ex- 
perienced enough to recognize defects in 
sight. For this reason, many schools employ 
a physician who examines the pupils* eyes 
at regular Intervals- 

The following general precautions are 
worth observing: 

1, Rest the eyes when they hurt, and as 
far as poiaibla do close work, such as writ- 
ing, reading, sewing, wood carving, etc., 
by daylight. 

2. Never rend in n very bright or a very 
dim light, 

:t. If the light ii near, have It shaded, 

4. Do not rub the eyes with the fingers. 

5. If eyes are weak, bathe them in luke- 
warm water In which a pinch of borax has 
been dissotved. 

The Magic of Iht- Sun 

Kibhons and dresses washed ami hung in 
the sun fade; when washed and hung in the 
shade, they are not so apt to lose their 
color. Clothes are laid away In drawers and 
hung in closets not only for protection 
against dust, but iilio against the well- 
known power of light to weaken color. 

Many housewives tower the window shades 
that the wall paper may not lose its bril- 


liancy, that the beautiful huoa of velvet, 
satin, and plush tapestry may not be marred 
by loss in brilliancy and sheen. Bright 
carpets and rugs are sometimea bought in 
preference to more delicately tinted ones, 
because the purchaser knowF that the tatter 
will fade quickly If used in a aunny room, 
and will soon acquire a dull moltow tone. 
The bright am! gay colors and the dull and 
somber colors arc nil affected by the sun, 
but why one should bo alfoctcd more than 
another we do not know. Thousands of 
brilliant and dainty hues catch our eye 
in the shop and on the street, but not 6m 
of them 13 absolutely permanent; some moy 
last for years, but there la always more or 
less fading in time. 

Sunlight causes many strange, unex- 
plained effects. If the two subatances, 
chlorine and hydrogen, are mixed In n dark 
room, nothing remarkable occurs any more 
than though water and milk were mixed, 
but if a mixture of these aubstancea Is 
exposed to iunlight, n violent explosion oc- 
CUTS and an entirely new aubstance is 
formed, a compound entirely different In 
character from either of its components. 

By some power not understood by man, 
the Eun U able to form new substances. 
In the dark, chlorine and hydrogen are 
simply chlorine and hydrogen; in the sun- 
light they combine as if by magic into a 
totally different substance. By the same un- 
explained power, the sun frequently does 
just the opposite work; Instead of combin- 
ing two substances to make one new product, 
the sun may separate or break down some 
particular substance into its various ele- 
ments. For example, If the sun*i rtiys fall 
upon silver chloride a chemical action im- 
mediately begins, and na u result we have 
two separate substances# chlorine and silver. 
The sunlight separates silver chloride into 
its constituents, sliver and chlorine. 

How and Why Colors Change 

Matching Colors. Most women prefer to 
shop in the morning and early afternoon 
when the sunlight illuminates shops and 
factories and when gaa and electricity do 
not throw their spell over colors. Prac- 
tically all people know that ribbons and 
ties, trimmings and dressoa, frequently look 
different at night from what they do in 
the daytime. It is not safe to match colors 
by artificial light; cloth which looks red 
by night may be almost purple by day. In- 
deed, the color of an object dependa upon 
the color of the light which fallr upon it. 
Strange sights are teen on the Fourth of 
July when variously colored fireworks are 
blazing. The child with a white blouse ap- 
ponrs first red, then blue, thon green, ac- 
cording as his powders burn red, blue or 
green. The face of the child changes from 
Its normal healthy hue to a brilliant red and 
then to ghastly shades. 

Suppose, for example, that a white bat is 
held at the rod end of the spectrum or in 
any red light. The chnrncterlitics of white 
objects ifi their ability to reflect all the var- 
imia rays that fall upon them, Hero, how- 
ever, the only light which fails upon the 
white hat Is red light, hence tho only light 
which the hat has to refiect is red light and 
the hal consequently appeara red. Similarly, 
if a white hat Is placed in a blue tight, it 
will reflect all tho light which falls upon it, 
namely, blue light, and will appear blue. 


If a red hat is held in a red light, It Is 
seen In its proper shade. If a red hat la 
held in a blue light, it appears black; it 
cannot refiect any of the blue light because 
that is all absorbed and there la no red 
light to reflect, 

A child wearing a green frock on Inde- 
pendence Day seems at night to be wearing 
a black frock, if standing near powders 
burning with red, blue, or violet light. 

Color BIlndncflH 

The mrvt! fibers of the eye which carry 
the sensation of color to the brain are par- 
tieularly sensitive to the primary colors — ^ 
red, green, blue. Indeed, all color sensa- 
tions are produced by the stimulation of 
three sets of nerves which are sensitive to 
the primary colors. If one secs purple, it Is 
because the optic nerv-cs sensitive to rod and 
blue (purple equals red plus blue) have 
carried their separate messages to the brain, 
and the blending of the two distinct mes- 
sages in the brain has given the sensation 
of purple. If a red rose is seen, it la be- 
cause the optic nerves aenaitive to red have 
been stimulated and have carried the mes- 
suage to the brain. 

A snowy field stimulates equally all three 
sets of optic nerves — the red, the green, and 
the blue. Lavender, which is one part blue 
and three parts white, would stimulate all 
three sets of nerves, but with a minimum 
of stimulation for the blue. Equal stimula- 
tion of the three seta would give the Imptes- 
aion of white. 

A color-blind person has some defect in 
one or more of the three sets of nerves 
which carry the color message to the brain. 
Suppose the nerve fibers responsible for 
carrying the red are totally defective. If 
tho person views a yellow flower, bo will 
sec it as a green flower. Yellow la made 
up of red and green, and hence both the 
red and green nerve fibers should be atimu- 
lated, but the red nerve fibers are defective 
and do not respond, the green nerve fibers 
alone being stimulated# and the brain there- 
fore interprets green. 

A well-known author gives an amualng 
Incident of a dinner party, at which the 
host offered stewed tomato for apple naueo. 
What color nerves were defective in the 
case of the host? 

In some employments color blindness In 
an employee would be fatal to many lives. 
Engineers and pilots govern tho direction 
and speed of trains and boats largely by 
the colored signals which finsh out in the 
night*s darkness or move in the doy*s bright 
light, and any mistake in the reading of 
color signals would imperil the Uvea of 
travelers. For this reason a rigid test in 
color is given to alt persons soeking such 
employment, and the ability to match rib- 
bons and yams of all ordinary hues is an 
unvarying requirement for efiidency. 



VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 

A watch churm so fine* 
looking you *11 enjoy wearing 
it Of 10-karat gold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny im- 
itation pearls, and clearly 
displaying the 1. B. E, 

W. insignia. Priced only 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Who Gave Company Union 
Its Conditions? 

L. U. NO. 902, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Editot?; 

The New Yoi'k Central Board of Arbitra- 
tion award has been applied to all of our 
members who arc working on railroads where 
we have re presentation through our Brother- 
hood or whether they are working on a com- 
pany union railroad under cover. None of 
these so-called company union railroads can 
conaoientioualy deny that the reason why 
railroad mnnagement gave to them an in- 
crease in pay was by reason of the arbitra- 
tion as conducted by aflilmted organizations 
of the Itailway Employes' Department on the 
New York Central and Southern Eailroads, 

This statement made due to the fact that 
this procedure is even acknowledged to by 
the company union in their regular conven- 
tion s* meeting ae they do in the general office 
buildings of the various companion through- 
out the north west, and ^vhen we make refer- 
ence to a company union in which any em- 
ployee engaged in electrical work belongs, 
we cannot but record the fact that in all of 
railroad history there is not one record which 
shows that iu one instance a railroad man- 
agement instituted a wage increase, short- 
ened working hoursj or improved conditions, 
except in response to the pressure from our 
Brotherhood. As it will be Temembered by 
many of us who were employed on railroads 
years ago, our grievancea were many and 
serious* We had no organization to deal with 
and the idea of organizing into our Brother- 
hood WEIS born of and under conditions be- 
yond the imugi nation of the electrical work- 
ers employed on railroads today. When once 
organized sufficient strength was developed 
to secure improvement in working conditions 
from the railroad management they had ever 
fought hilterly, nnd every aslvantage w^e se- 
cured in rates of pay and conditions of em- 
ployment were duo entirely to our organized 
effort. 

With this effort came the consciousness 
of power: power that we have ever used 
conservatively and effectively. Railroads 
have found that instead of dealing with iri- 
(tividuuls they are dealing with a group of 
in dii"i duals, not only on one railroad, but 
on alt railroads as well as the electrical 
workers employed in outside industries, and 
those condiUona vvhkh employees of com- 
pany uni tin railroads have permitted msn- 
ngemeuE to enforce upon them can only be 
corrected by the affiliation with the bona-fide 
trade union movemont, as the company union 
is. as its nfunc implies, the company tool, to 
be used in <be interest of the officers of the 
company, with n view to paying larger divi- 
dends to the flE.fickholdcrs and no recognition 
of the iKuvlft of tlie workers or their families, 

Tn the territory of each local union there 
perim,pR[ are one or two railroads working 
under the conditions as covered by a so- 
cnllcil company uulon agreement. This, to 
the mind of the writer, has a very undesir- 
able rfdlecUnn upon the conditions of em- 
ploymcnl nnd rates of pay as can be secured 
by our BroOierhood for its members upon 
r.ail roads wht*re vve hold contractual rela- 


tions iimsnuich as the officers in many in- 
gtanccs, will point to the conditions of em- 
ploy men t and rates as exist on sonietiniea 
parallel lines, while the employees of those 
particular railroads had evidently been 
drugged into subnijssiveness by u smooth- 
talking boas and a dozen or so stool pigeon. s 
in each shop. You and I as niombera of 
our llrotherhood are failing in our duty 
when we do not carry to those particular 
individuals the message of what our organ- 
ization has done for us as individuaig and 
collectively in the uplifting of our trade, 
what it stands for and what it can accom- 
plish in the interest of the company un ion- 
ites and their families. 

I assume that many of the railroad mem- 
bers of our Brotherhood feel that by paying 
their dues and attending a meeting once in 
a while, brands them as a 100 per cent tradu 
unionist when* in fact, they are merely n 
card member. A real honest-to-gnodness elec- 
tricEtl worker is one who keeps his dues paid, 
attends all the meetings^ is active in his 
organization, is armed with applications and 
in hugying himself in promulgating the ac* 
compliahmants, the principles and the desires 
of our Brotherhood. 

Remember tlie fellow working in the com- 
pany union shop, nr the fellow working 
iilonggide of you, who is not a niemher of 
our organization, i$ enjoying conditions 
which were only granted to him by reason 
of your organized effort, the conditions iinder 
which he works have a material bearing upon 
your conditions and this will ever be so until 
such a time as you awaken to your duty and 
that is of spreading the gospel of trade 
unionism during your eight hours of work 
and your eight hours of play and during 
your eight hours of sleep dream about how 
you can better your conditions through a 
too pci’ ci^nt organization on railroads. Local 
Union No. !)02 is instituting this sort of a 
campaign and it is one which should be 
participated in by every railroad electrical 
worker in the country. 

PBCS3 SeCRETAKV. 


L. U. NO. 39, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor; 

lleiog vnther a small local in point of niTin- 
bers wo feel that what w^c lack mimcrically. 
wc make up for in accomplishment, and since 
wo muei of necessity take the place of the 
"amall ttiad in the big puddle” we further 
feel timt nevori.lieless and notwithstanding 
our erica of joy ami tribulations, wftsla and 
disappointments should, from time to Umc. 
take their place in the columns of our wort try 
publication, although we well roaltzo that it 
will ncecflflitate a great deal of effort on our 
pEirt to even equal the literary ability of 
the dne articles we have been able to enjoy 
from other Brother correspondents. 

On July 21 Local Union No. 3i) passed the 
Ihirticlh year of its existence and we arc 
indebted to Brother F. J. Sullivan, who was 
allied with the electrical industry at that 
tiniGt for a great deni of *"ancient history," 
as it were, depicting the incidents iu Ihc 
founding not only of our locul but the be- 
ginning of the lutenmtianal Brotherhood. 
Brother Sullivun, although inactive in recent 
years as far as electrical work is concerned* 


Htill retains a marked interest and his rela- 
tion with the Brotherhood. Wq can believe 
that many and varied are the changes us 
-seen by these pioneers of *10 years or so ago 
and honor them for their farsightedness and 
untiring effort in the interest of the cause 
w'hich they believed to be just and right and 
for the fruits of their efforts, which we, who 
come on later, are able to enjoy. 

We are told of one Henry Miller, flrst 
president of L B. E, W., a man of purpose 
and conviction, who was much In the lime- 
light in the Brotherhood's early history and 
of his promising life cut short in line of duty. 
\Vo learn also of Brother James T* Kelly* 
who is still active at the traile, who was 
first secretary of the I. B. E. W. and who, 
although being able to command the highest 
WEiges in the electrical trade of 30 years 
or more ago, gave up six years to the furth- 
erance of the Brotherhood at a mere pittance 
of $100 for the first year and the succeeding 
five at $000 per year. His compensation for 
this sacrifice lies no doubt in seeing the 
"tree," whose seed he helped to plunt, bear 
fruit. We record also that duca at this time 
were around $50, of which $10 was the tax 
tn the InternationaL A far cry this Is 
indeed from our dues of today, yet as we 
look back upon the developments of the pass- 
ing years we feel that the benefita accruing 
thereby more than compensate for the out- 
lay necessary. We enumerate these facta to 
show as beat we can the effort involved to 
bring tho Brotherhood to the high position 
it is able to enjoy today and although but 
a hiimlful of Brothers who were active in 
our local at its inception of 30 years ago 
arc gtill on deck and fighting with us, we 
desire to commend their efforts. We hope 
that this little narrative, even though ancient 
history to some, will be of sufficient intorest 
to some of the young timers to inaure its 
puhtieation and it is our hope, time permit- 
ting, that from time to time the voice of 
Local Union No. 39 will be heard in your 
columns* 

C* A. Bohmpr. 


L. U* NO* 56» ERIE, PA* 

Editort 

The incident, or rather largo event that 
this letter is about. Is in our mincL u fitting 
part of the convention number of the 
Worker, especially in regard to a good 
time had by all. While the owners and 
mnnagoment are no more conspicuous than 
Waiter No* 2 in the following program, they 
quietly demonstrated their co-operntivc fed- 
irig toward their organized employees. 

Program 

Line Up For Big Picnic As Follows 

Car No, 1 — Sapper, Rick, Lee, F. Hurley. 

Car No* 2 — Miller, Horning, Lindenberg, 
Franklin. 

Car No. 3— Bloss, Schauhle, Schwab, 
Faber* 

Car No. 4 — Gorton. Hurley, Nash, 
Mayorhofer. 


TreaRiirer Gorton 

Custodian of Eats...... Schwab 

Waitflr No* 1...*. Franklin 

Waiter No* 2 Mayerhofer 

Entertainments ........ BIoss 
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OMciftl Tftflter - — - 

CustCKlUa of Eniply Bottlea — Sehfttjttii* 

Master of Ceremoniei ...... . Sapijer 

In Charge of Moral Conduct Lee 


Spores HomLng^i Lindenborg, 

Faber* F. Hurley, 

Pay no bllla except for gas and oil to 
drivers. Alt bills paid by treasurer. Meet 
at shop* Cars leave at 2 p. m. sharp, Friday 
afternoon* 

Delmer Electric Company, 

Now that your Imagination may he 
aroused, we shall say further that the five- 
day week in Erie ended at Friday noon and 
ss scheduled we skirted the Bouthcastern 
shore of Lake Erie for 00 miles, entered 
and left Bill Fisher’s jurisdiction without 
as much as presenting our travelers. 

Then we turned duo north or whatever 
direction the Peace Bridge is supposed to 
point as it leaves the U. S* A- We then 
became the guests of a former "Seepio/* 
now a member of Local No* 41, and the 
above assigned committeemen were kept 
busy looking after their duties. 

Further details may be condensed by say* 
ing we arrived home, each and every one, 
Saturday noon, ready to picnic again. 

M. J* ScifAUBu:, 

Card No. 544727, 
"One Who Was There " 

20 Chestnut Lane, 

Erie, Pa. 


L. U. NO. Sa, DETROIT, MICH. 

Editor; 

Here we are again after a brief absence 
only to remind the Brothers that Detroit 
has been in a bad building slump Ihta yenr 
so far and not much prospects of it getting 
any better this year. 

Last month — July — the local put into effect 
the 4fi-hour week to try to relieve the wn* 
employmcnl situation. And on some other 
Jobs that would stand It they are working 
tbree*day ihifts to try to keep other mem- 
bers out of the "hole," So, Brothers, please 
do not come here as your presence only makes 
our troubles harder. 

Our last election of officers was a very 
quiet one aa the old officers were ail re- 
elected with only a slight opposition fop the 
executive board. 

Our delegates to the great convention will 
all be there spick and span^gotf sticks and 
aI1^15 strong. So watch for them. 

The thoughts of the past come to me of 
the boys of the nineties when you were 
slipped a little piece of paper: "Tonight, rear 
room, over Casey ^s," or someth ing like that' — 
and you didn’t have any noo'^aUendaTfee 
fines, but the boys would bo all thore at the 
meeting, knowing that If the boss Icarncti 
that they went to a union meeting they were 
out of a job and they would have to heat it 
some place else, and change their names, for 
old Mother Bell aura kept an eye on her 
boys. 

I wonder how many there are left of those 
good old dycd-in*the-wool boys who dragged 
that old million' — C. M, over the croasnrms 
when we had the old wood— Jenny— and G. 
E., 54*vo1t D. C. generators; and then how 
many of the narrowbacka who carried a hand 
axe and a sack of six*penny finishing nails* 
cut a notch in the joist, and bent the nail 
over it, did the same on the brick walls and 
slapped the platter over itT And that was 
before we had seen or heard of the old wood- 
cleat or glass knobs, or a thousand oiber 
things that have followed. Just bow many 
are there now of those boys who stood before 
the altart with their heads erect and hearts 
beating with joy when they were led blind- 
folded from otic chair to the other around 
the hall and took their obligation and re- 


ceived their irtstmctlons frpm the differant 
officers, and received our worn-out and much- 
abused grlfi — ^recognition and challenge — and 
then formed that fraternal circuit, which left 
an everinstlng impresaion on your mind that 
you joined the Brotherhood of men, with but 
one objcKit in mind — prlnctplo: "United we 
stand, divided we fall? How many of those 
boys will we se$ who took the hard knocks 
and struggles of an Infant Ilrotherhood tom* 
ing into this world, who rode the old Jay 
Gould sidedoor sleeper, bumpers or draw bars 
to get to our conventions? The best they 
had were u now pair of overalls and a pair 
of hooks on their fihmddors as a passport.. 
Will they he Ihoro now ? Not many. Be* 
cause you know we have grown up. Then* 
are no battles royal, no more Jurisdiction 
fights between the hiker and narrowbnek. 
No night sessions. No delegates taken out to 
a beer |>srty or some place else. No more 
prosents or such- No more organisers lln* 
ing up the boys. No opposition against the 
officers. No more eight to 12-hour lesalons 
of the convention for two or three weeks to 
wear the boys out. Yes, we have changed, 
just a meeting of good felZowa, and then 
we all go home and think of what a good 
time we bad. And tve rode tho cushions with 
a shakedown at night. And we wake up and 
have no cinders in our hair or ears. Oh, 
hoy, how we have grown upl 

Members of l^ocal Union No. 50, please 
take notice that wo are now entering upon 
another campaign. And It is up to you to 
register and see that your fnmily nnd friends 
do tho same and get out the vote, for we 
must win this election for labor’s choice, 
nnd it’s you who must do It. 

A. Boland. 


L. U. NO, 60, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Editor: 

At tho time of thia writing every Brother 
is wishing he could attend the convention to 
be held in the land of flowers — Miami, Fla, 
1 hope every one that attends enjoys a won- 
derful time. 

Our worthy president. Brother Ed. Eifer, 
was chosen ns the man to re present Local 
Union No. ft(). 

At our last meeting, which was well at- 
tended, plus (he obUgation of about 20 new 
members. Brother Williams, our business 
managi«r, bad a very good report. One thing 
that was most interesting to the membership 
was the signing of a contract between the 
local nnd two contrnctnrs, He also statml 
that by next meeting he hoped to have two 
more on the fair list. That will about clenn 
the slate in San Antonio. More power to 
him, says 1, 

Brothers, our business manager ii the man 
to get the shops signed up, but it is up to 
us to kuep them that wny. U Is up to every 
member to do his part. Come on now. 
Brothers, let'a put the control up another 
notch and see just wimt we can do. 

Notice I All Brothers who have not been 
attending meetings, letting little unimpor* 
Uint things keep you away, cut those pleas- 
ures out (if that is what they are) and see 
!f you can't do something for the local’s 
betterment 

Most every member of organized labor is 
planning on a good time Labor Day, which 
I am sure they will have. It Is the only day 
we have for ounelves, so let’s all get out 
and make whoopee. 

Fellows, work is not as plentiful in San 
Antonio as you hear It ii. Wo have a few 
Brothers on the waiting list but hope they 
will get back soon. 

Some fellows think because Texas is the 
largest state of til the states and San An* 
tonio the largest city in Texas, San Antonio 
should have the most work. Hut that ii 
not so. 


We have the cheap labor to deal with, and 
w‘c are having a mighty hard lime getting 
around that. 

1 want to thank the Editor for putting 
the pictures of the Majestic Theatre and 
crew of frlociridans in the August Journal, 
We apprt-^late it very much. 

Don’t forget. Brothers, attend all meetings* 

Yes, sir, we will be with you next month. 

J, M. (Sun) Db Hart, 


L. U, NO. 6S, DENVER* COLO, 
Editor: 

Times there are when doubt surrounds 
us as to an advisable topic for our 
JoumNAL; our thoughts keep bobbin’ around 
somewhat similar to a cork upon a "still 
rishing" line, when the bobbin’ subsides we 
cither have, or haven't pulled forth a line 
from the River o’ Doubt with food for the 
funs. WhIU labor subjects are always 
timely, spice o’ a different nature needa be 
added occasionally. Food for the soul is as 
esfiential for our well being as is nourish- 
ment for tho body. 

Last summer upon one of our trips well 
back into a mountain region, not as readily 
ecceasibls as some modem Americans would 
wish to have placed at their disposal 
through a turn of a swivel chair we imprest 
into our party a son o’ Erin to whom this 
country olTered much in a novel way. His 
view of life, always optimistic, was aug- 
monted in this particular by mountain 
scenery of marvelous grandeur. Kelley en- 
countered much difficulty in negotiating pre- 
cipitous heights without numerous rest 
periods occasioned by "gettin’ out o’ 
vacuum" in the light atmosphere, common 
to high altitudes; those with a goodly re- 
serve supply in their "bellows" always 
"took five" with Joe at these "pulling up" 
spells until breathin’ o’ the fine mountain 
air again became nomal. One o’ the boys 
inquired o’ him if the mountain air and 
scenery hadn’t Imprest him as being fine and 
gorgeous and received the reply, "TU to 
dom fine I can’t get enough o* it, sure and 
let us gorge ourselves upon it.” Joe further 
remarked that when he succeeded In getting 
hla "carburetor" properly adjusted for alti- 
tude records he’d show us at! up in the 
hills. That was a year ago. This year upon 
a like excursion, Kelley did show us all up 
in the hills. Sitting around the camp fire 
that evening, Kelley, following the effects o’ 
a cigarette that apparently encroached upon 
the grounds o’ femininity to the extent o’ 
causing him to remark, "What good was n 
secret If one had to keep it." Twas then 
he divulged the information that while he 
never knew what he was relieved o* at a 
recent operation at St. Michaels, he knew 
positively, and this time Keltey was serious* 
they had Installed a set o’ Boyle Valves in 
his aiiutomy which accounted for renewed 
activity and atomina upon the long pulls In 
the hills. 

Much as one dislikes to associate thoughts 
of death with that of our loved ones, 
neveriheless cold facts directed toward 
thoughts of a provisional nature are ever 
in order. We refer particularly to Insur- 
ance in making this statement. From the 
day we enter school our efforts are directed 
toward pTovtding ourselves with insuranca 
In the form of education that we may fit- 
tingly assure success to our ventures in this 
busy world. We find following our depar- 
ture from the customary school period that 
we must iierslst In a life long course of 
education, are we to cope with an economic 
situation brought to bear upon inhabitants 
today as never before In the annals of 
civillxatlon. Too often, late in life many 
realtxe that an education marked with abil- 
ity to gainfully provide isn't of a nature 
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wherein provision for the future has he- 
eome an Inleitrn) part. Serious thought^ 
as a ruie, Isn't common to the intoUect of 
younger minits imbuotl with the stamina o* 
burning desire of accomplish ment» the state- 
ment, **Prncra*tihfttion ii the thief of time** 
carrtoa weight. In contract to usual thiev- 
ing proctivitiofi, however, it makes heaviest 
inroads during the bright days of youth, 
ptainly chalking up its score later in the 
fail of life. The worst thing in Ilf© — infirm- 
ity, perhaps? Death, perhaps T What of 
unemployment T la It not a serious factor, 
upsetting Lho metabolism of a nation's life, 
as in part it likewise afFoctw the individual, 
purtkulnriy ho if visited upon one in lator 
years? The Hci-callud old age pension and 
insuriinro femtums of ovir Brotherhood are 
the fruits of mature min<ls, cultivated upon 
the fields of experience and observation, nor 
was it aeconipIlBhed overnight. A aynopsia 
of its history from tho time 'twas broached 
to its flnal enactment would show many a 
heartache wos visited unto some of the 
old timers cndeavoriTig to convince the aver- 
age mem bur ha ihould carry other protec- 
tion in addition to simply a card. Facts 
and figures prove 'iwns an outetnnding stop 
forward in ethics pertaining to legislation 
within the ranks of labor. 

While protective features directly con- 
nected wUh our Brotherhood are of a sub- 
stantini nature many members wish to aug- 
ment these present advantages with addi- 
tional Insurance. Kumcrous locals are avail- 
ing themsclvcfl of the favorable rates quoted 
upon the group plan by the Union Coopera- 
tive Insurance Association, a company that 
is all and more than Us name implies. 
Further, its funds arc invested to the ends 
that they do not revert to the detriment of 
organ b,ed labor. 

As stutcil last month, Local No, 68 has 
taken insurance under iho aforementioned 
pUn, our financial secretary collecting prem- 
iums when quarterly cards arc taken out, 
n very convenient proceas; prospective bene- 
ilciarios, wives In particular, have interested 
themselves In provisiems of same claiming, 
too, the ptiHBCHslon or non-po«session of life 
inau ranee being of Ho vital Importance in 
time of atruHS It could appropriately be 
termod lioma insurance, and their inquiries 
relative to why we had nut haroteloro guar- 
anteed tho home this addUionnl safeguard 
cannot bo met with answers, one mast admit, 
of a very satisfactory nature. 

Many life itviurance companies point with 
pride to the I urge modern buildings that 
house thoir home onicos; let us point with 
pride to the homos which through the me- 
dium of the good oiheos of our own Cooper- 
ative Life Insurance Associaticin are pro- 
visionally protected Upon a plan consistent 
with the beat interests of organ ijEod labor. 
Jack Huster. 


L, U, NO, 98, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Editor j 

Another month has come and gone, and 
what a change a few weeks can make. 

At our last writing we mentioned that by 
the time our letter was published, some defi- 
nite action would ho taken regarding the 
jobs under construction by the United En- 
gineers, niid boys, It happened. 

All work wuH stuppod on these jobs, and 
the building tnuktfi reminded one of the big 
push made famous by the doughboys, during 
our liitu dilTercnee with Gurmatiy, and instead 
of us accepting tho condltlomt as to hours 
and wngeji ns Jrild down by tho engineers, 
they hnnlly accepted ours and all men re- 
turned to work, and grievances of trades 
afTocted were adjusted. 

It requiroH at times, actions ns noted to 


obtain results, and tho thanks of No, 0H are 
due our Business liepreMviitH lives (todahall 
and Loftus for their unUring efforts In 
behalf of the entire local, and to the reptc- 
sentati’ves of the entire building trades for 
thoir un selfish co-operation ami support In 
the victory. 

The local Is to he commiuided for Its ap- 
preciation of tho i?iTorts of its ofhccra in 
arriving at a successful issue. 

The interest of the lucal has been rofiectod 
in our attendtinco at mi-etiiigH, which in itself 
is ever a bjirometer of the iritcroitt the mem- 
bership is displaying in their affairs. While 
opposition and miHunderHtnndlng are always 
expected, neither was tippiuenl In any extent 
but I cannot refrain from nieiitiDning the 
highly excitnhle numouit, whmi ,rae Bass* 
brand new hay hat was rriislied against the 
east wall. No, Joe wuh not under the chu- 
ponu, nt the titne. 

While Lhe '‘thank you" reeling is so evident, 
may wo express our sincere rippreelEvtlon to 
Locals Nos. 2114* S!ll and ilH fur I heir Brother- 
ly actions in plndng the many No, &8 
Brothers to work in tliejr respective lucaliUes 
at lhe opportune lime. Brothers, we again 
thank and assure you of our hope and will- 
ingness to reciprocate. 

Now for the convention. Wn Huppose you 
are all set and have mode your reservationa. 
Our convention hounds, BuitH, f^uBivan and 
Sturgeon et al, are set and rarin* to go. We 
expect this delegation to he conHlderably 
augmented, 

*'We*’ have just procured our new ear and 
are booking passengers for a combination 
sightseeing and convention spcciat. 

In closing may we impres' on every 
Brother the Importance of faithful alien- 
dance at all of the meeilngH, whether regular 
or spec in L By adhering to this. Inking an 
active part and supiircswing all selfishness 
and desiructivo criticism, will eventuftlly 
develop ideal con dll Ions, not alone for your 
local, but the Brotherhood at large. 

Another thing to remember is, that regard- 
less of whnt the knockers say, nnd tho pseudo 
orator would have you believe, actions apeak 
louder than words. 

To bring this more ck'urly to your notice, 
we refer you to the recent dispute, its con- 
clusion and the placing of *'11(J" nmn in on© 
week. Nuf sed. 

h'UHiD Dexter. 


L. U, NO- lOS, HAMILTON, ONT., 
CAN. 

Editor: 

Hello, everybody, weVe on the air again 
with our regular monthly program. Every- 
thing is about the same os at last writing 
except that it is ItlO dcgritea in the shade 
and no shade. 

Brother Charles Osier, our past president, 
is our delegate to the convention. Wc are 
sending him down with the feeling that he 
has earned the trip by hii> hard ant! fallh- 
ful work in the past year In which I believe 
we made a record in organization and prog- 
ress. Put a big ribbon on him when he gets 
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there because he'a a little fellow with curly 
hair and h© might get lost **by tho way/* 
If he should be missing look for him around 
the coca cola stands or **wbat have you" as 
ho sure likes his liquid refreshments, so keep 
your eye open for him. 

Most of the boys are busy again and our 
new collegiate job has been awarded to the 
Cullcy Electric, a local firm, and the whole 
job will run into about a million ami a half 
dollars. This Is going to keep some of the 
boys busy for the winter and spring. 

Our picnic comes off this month* the finest 
thing ever attempted that we know of. Local 
Union No, 105 started all the con t me tors, 
jobbers, manufacturers and wiromen of this 
city to one big Jamboree and get-together 
and ru tell you all about It next month If 
I am still In ofllce. 

Brother Frakor, of Local Union No, dfifi. 
Winnipeg, accept my sympathy ro poor at- 
tendance, we huvo the same here, but what 
can we do about it? Let's bear from tho 
other locals how they hnndlo the situation. 
Surely this indolent element does not exist 
everywheroH 

Brother Carey, at our last meeting, sprang 
quite a surprisQ by calling out the names 
of those who had fines against them. Of 
the few who had "perfect** alibis there were 
some from whom BOc apiece was^ collected. 
So wake up or bring a note from your 
mother. 

Well, folks, this is a short month. Our 
Editor insists that alt static be on his desk 
by the 15th of August, so to keep on his 
good books Til comply with his request nnd 
sign oJf till next month. 

Tuos. H. Rkao. 

P. S, Local Union No. 105 does not get 
any remuneration for mentioning coca coin 
in this article, "not yet." 


L. U. NO. 108, TAMPA, FLA. 
Editor: 

Wo have all read that the real issue of 
the Journal for the year is the convention 
number. No. 108 will read it I’m suro and 
if there are not a few lines from us they 
will want to know why. There really should 
not be any since we do nothing of import- 
ance. Many Brothers won't oven attend 
meetings. The majority of us hnvo been 
out of work until we haven't the ambition 
to get out one night a week to attend a 
meeting where possibly wo might hear of a 
job. I don’t remember seeing our worthy 
president last meeting. However, there 
must have been some good reason for his 
absence since we heard him recently remark 
that he had moved closer to ^he hall so that 
he could walk if the Lights on his llxsle 
wouldn't bum. Also, our first Inspector was 
absent and our second Inspector hardly ever 
shows yp. Don't think he has been around 
since he w^as elected. Imagine no Inspector! 
at our meetings with the Mediterranean fly 
in our midst. 

We still have our organiilng campaign on 
but it is not bringing us vory many new 
members at preaent. I think the few that 
haven't come in should never be let in. 
Our campaign has been on long enough and 
we have made n fair proposition to them. 
Still they do not come around. Those kind 
of fellows will do neither us nor thoir 
bosses iany good. I’m very much in fnvor of 
calling it all off. 

Then those who have not taken advant- 
age of our liberal offer will have to dig 
deep if they ever want to* or have to come 
In. Have to will probably bo the case. 

The electrical trade in Tampa will con- 
tinue to be rotten, as it now Is, until the 
contractors and wiremen get together. The 
contractors think differently of course, but 
when business does pick up and they still 
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are not pulling together there will bo twice 
as many curbstoners in the field as there 
are at present. Out of about 30 contractors 
there are sis or seven who have n place of 
business which can be found without any 
trouble. Two or three hrivo real nice stores. 
The majority have only a telephone nnd 
have a h — of n tinio keeping tlio phono 
company from taking it. 

Well, Brothers, when we start doing 
things hero we will sure let you know about 
it. To you fellows who don*t attend meet- 
ings regularly we would like to inform 
you, on the quiet, that some Brother is 
running around with the idea of fining all 
who do not show reguiar attendance, two 
bucks. Better be up next meeting and help 
kill that motion, 

R, J. Hauiltok, 


L, U, NO, 12S, PORTLAND, OREG, 

Editor: 

This communication will necessurily be 
brief, because time is Umiled, because there 
is not a great deal of interest to reporl^ — ^and 
because f know you want to get anrny to 
Miami. Our delegates are beginning to look 
around for an extra collar and pair of sox 
and are shining up tlio old suit case In joyful 
antieipiitjon of the trip. Brother Carr Is 
already on his way in the old petrol buggy, 
and wc would, in his behalf, call upon the 
Brothers along the route to remember 
especially that part of their obUgation be- 
ginning, “I promise to help, aid and assist — ,** 

He bag amended the old pioneer slogan to 
read, **.Miami and/or bust/^ Wish I could 
meet you there*-^hut my little old vacation 
must be upon a somewhat different order. 
While you fellows are passing the buck to a 
lot of Brother delegates, IJ{I be up on Panther 
Butte trailing the big six point buck that 
passed me last fulL He was too quick for my 
trigger finger that time, but Til get him, or 
one of his family, this year. 

As before stated there has been little of 
moment to comment upon during the past 
month. The most agitating question has been 
that of "curb stoning." We have rather an 
unusual condition here in Portland. L, V, 
No. 125 covers outside work while L. U. Ho. 
48 does the "narrow backing," and by n 
gentlemen's agreement we oxerdso jurisdic- 
tion over all work for public utilities com- 
panies and leave all work done by contract 
shops to them. This arrangement has proved 
very SAtisfactory to both organixationa for 
years, but recently some of our membora 
have been constrained to emulate the cap- 
tains of finance and have shown tendencies 
to increate their acquisition of the filthy lucre 
by hooking a , few melons f rom the other 
fellow^s patch. Accordingly we have had to 
go on record against the practice of men 
going out “on their own" to do wiring, otc., 
after putting In eight hours on the jab for 
the company, and as for doing an eight hour 
shift for one employer and then going and 
putting In another eight hours for another 
employer, It Is verbolen. The Bible says no 
man can serve two masters, so we found it 
necessary to persuade one Brother to donate 
$60 to charity for that ofFense this month. 
We have got to make the supply of neces- 
sary man days equal the number of avail- 
able day men, and tho best way to do it is 
by dividing the days. That goes two ways. 

Our worthy busmess agent criticlxed my 
last communication because It lacked local 
color, but I passed the buck right back to him 
by informing him that he knows more about 
the nigger in our woodpile than anybody 
else, and If he doesn't hand out the local 
color to me ! can't spread It on for you. So, 
as the pot is empty, that Is the last of this 
ante. 

Now, go on to Miami, and, with you In 
thought, 1 am Dal» B. Siqt.ku. 


L. U, NO. 193, SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 
Editor; 

Tho Illinois conference meeting Juii 
closed at Alton, III., a very good meeting 
not so well attended as should have been, 
ilowevor, n number of quewtions wore 
handled that are of groat importance to the 
momhersliip. No doubt a better attendance 
may bo expected at the next meeting in 
February, at Rock lalond. III. In fact all 
the locals of tlllnoln should try lo be rupre- 
sonted nt that mooli ng, so that if any 
change in the laws porta In hig to our class 
of work is desired, or if any new law that 
may bo of benefit Is wanted, bring it to the 
meeting in February, that wc may have time 
to shnpt’ il up to be presented to th* law- 
makers at their next meedtig. Generally it 
takes quite a while and much effort to ihipe 
it and get It lined up on Its way for pnisage. 
That it the main reason for this orKUnixa- 
tton and let us take the advantage that it 
affords. There is a lot of room for improve- 
ment of the conditions that we must work 
under and for safety to the peopte as well 
as oursolvoi. 

It would be a good plan for some of our 
Brothers who do so much kicking regunling 
working conditions to put those kicks cm 
paper where they could look them over and 
try to arrange them so they could bo 
written Into a law that would do away with 
those things that you have been kicking 
about. Of course, everything that may be 
wanted can not be got, but if an honest 
effort is maintained, there will be found 
a way to curb such things, 

Ramember that if one can not find time to 
do something that may eliminate those 
things that he thinks are bad, he really 
has no kick coming. The least that one 
could do is to see to it that his local ts 
afliliated and that a roproicntatlve is chosen 
who may be able to take such things before 
the conference meetings. If our kickers 
would just get down to business in earnest 
try to find some way by which changes may 
be brought about that would tend to cut 
out such bad things they would soon find 
themselves aiding insfceud of knocking tif- 
filiution, as well see that to gain they should 



jt Gopdan was on rhe coRvention f(oor 
On hfs face was Thaf smile. usually wore. 
Lfp juTnpe<i QeoT?feWoomen 
W\h voce sharp as a sword. 

And iTommafcd Mike. 

For The otecuTive bojinl 


he represented at the meetings and conven- 
tion! and work with Instead of against 
unionism. 

Here in the center part of this state a lot 
of work li being done by power companies; 
am sorry to say that about nil of It is being 
done with non-union as well as by non- 
bxpeHenced labor; they think nothing about 
Sundays. Work along just the same as any 
other day; any old wage, any kind of hours. 

The I. B, E. W. should investigate and 
find out whnt would he the best thing to do, 
or try to dop to change this ayatem, I 
think that to place all our efforts in this 
locality and organise those workmen or 
try to get Lhcae companies to agree to work 
our men and pay wages may be a big benefit. 

This work can not be done by the locaii 
in and around the center part of this state 
as they have no way to get the funds to do 
it with* That IS the situation here. It will 
take the L B, E. W. organisation who may 
spend effort and money to line this work 
up. I am in Hopes that the convention may 
see lit to make this effort. I believe In 
time we will learn that the money put out 
to bring this about was a good investment, 
at least it would remind these companies 
that the I. B. E. W* is a working organisa- 
tion, Delogates to the convention we appeal 
to you for consideration on regarding the 
organiiing of this territory. 

F. C. Hose. 

L. U. NO, 200. ANACONDA, MONT. 

Editor; 

Local No. 200, Anaconda, Has taken a vote 
on the measure handed down by the slate 
council whereby the council proposes to put 
another mnn in the Montana field to help 
organixe all non-union men and in order to 
put a man In the field each member would 
be assoawjd 50 cents per month. Local No* 
200 voted the measure out and from what I 
can learn the Brothers felt it the duty of the 
L O. to put a man in such a position. Brother 
Bell is now in other states and can mot be 
everywhere nt once. The council reports lots 
of places that need working but the T. 0. 
should take care of such outBide districts. 

Brother Wnde Wilson hoi a very noticenblo 
smile now and HI spill the dope. Brother 
Wade Wilson js a proud and happy grand- 
father and hli grandchild is a fine boy. Can't 
blame Wade for having such a smile, can you? 

Oh, yes, Brother George Hollywood took a 
sneak and did his duty by getting married. 
He married August !, and alt Brothers of 
Local No* 200 wish them success and hap- 
piness throughuot life. 

Another loyal Brother, Joseph A. Holt, 
made a dean sneak by not telling he had been 
marneil for over a week and aU Brotherv of 
Local No. 200 wish them aucccas and happi- 
ness through out life. 

Brothers, Local No. 200 hns some real men 
yet, and we are happy to tell of their good 
fortune, 

n* J* Morrow. 


L. U. NO, 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 

Editor: 

"Quiet" is putting it mild, only urgent 
repair jobs being don© hut that’s to be ex- 
pected as the merchants and hotel owners 
are too busy making hay white the sun 
shines* The "day room" has a deserted 
appearance, the Brothers having transferred 
it to the beach at Kentucky Avenue. 

Brother “Bill" Hagerty, Local No. 26, 
Washington, D. C„ is in town vacationing 
for a few weeks, having motored up with 
the family. That old timer is as peppy as 
a coft* Must he "monkey glands*" 

Brother "Tommy" Cavanaugh, Local No, 
08, Philadelphia, Pa*, is also taking advant- 
age of recuperative qualities of the seashore 
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ozone, cm hi* vacntioii. Th« boy* have * 
clipping of a magazine article describing 
Brother Cavanaugh's device he hft* had 
patented for printing press controL Thomas 
Edison eoutd have saved himself a lot of 
tronble while seeking a young man to lake 
hfs placel t I 

Brother Paul Scotty tale of Local Ko. S49, 
Miami, Fla,, now located here, after a dis- 
cussion by the gang of Brother Stewart 
Mi tier of Local No, 340'a interesting at-tide 
on Miami fishing in the Jtsly Joubhal< 
volunteered to nccompnny Brother "Orne" 
Bills to the Margate City Fishing Pier to 
demonstrate the proper method of making 
the cast in order to lure the big ones, while 
in the midst of the net, something happened 
and "Scottie's" gift $30 casting rod with a 
Metselbach tarpon real and rig, wont over 
the side. "Tough luck!" We'd been Ogur- 
ing on borrowing that outht. 

After rending Brother Miller's article, 
had decided that our "drum rigging" would 
not stand the galT — however, wo'ro giving 
warning that Arrangements have boon made 
to arrive in Miami a few days in ndvance 
of the convention opening to try to hook 
into one of those big ones. At the same 
time that ought to get us in condition to 
take up the serious business of the conven- 
tion, full of pep. 

The Haddon Hall Hotel Job is now in the 
clear — the ezperienccs of Local No. 211 with 
the Hatzel and Buehter Co,, New York City 
electrical contractors on the job, Is that they 
ore a square shooting outfiL 

To Brother George McBride, Local No. ^8, 
Phtladelphia, Pa., electrical Inspector on 
the job toT the Jellett Engineering Co,, and 
Brother Bill Cobb, I^cat No. 3, New York 
City, in charge of installation of fixtures, 
the boys are unanimou* In saying aces. 

The "lost, strayed or stolen" committee 
of the Old Timers Club is anxious to locate 
Brother "Tweed lei" Tweedie, Local No. 314, 
Camden, N. J., also Brother "Chief" Bender, 
Local No. 43, Byraeuse, New York. 

Local No. extends its thanks and 
gratefulness to Local No. 314, Camden, N. 
J.; Locai No. 400, Ashury N* J,; Local No. 
28, Baltimore, Md.^ Local No. 20, Washing- 
ton, D, C., for the kindness and assistance 
extended to our travelling Brothers. That's 
the a tuff, ours Is a Brotherhood In fact, 
not in name only. G, M. 3. 


L. U, NO, 226, TOPEKA, KANS. 

Editors 

Last month Topeka had a new electrical 
ordinance which not only brought the old one 
up to date but plugged up some of the knot 
holes. It not only licensed the contractor 
for $250 but it pinred the Journeyman elcc- 
trician under a $2 revokable license and the 
maintenance man under a $25 license of the 
same sort. This license was passed over the 
head of our well beloved mayor who has been 
accused of following the tactics of Mussolini 
of Borne, Italy. The mayor who 1 fear some- 
time mistakes cheapness for economy, ably 
assisted by non-union Bert Overton, started 
a backfire and got the old ordinance resur- 
rected ready to repeal the newly passed one. 
This action got every one who was interested 
in the electrical industry aroused and we 
were able not only to defeat the reaction- 
aries but to make them enjoy it. 

Such work meant concerted effort between 
the contractors ntid their men and couldn't 
help but bo contlucivo of better feeling on 
all sEiles^if you except Bert Over ton who 
runs a w^holesale houso as well as u non> 
union shop and vvho seems to be interested 
in selling nmtcrial regordlea* ns to whom 
I* iniured thereby. The fuel that ha told us 
all to go to hell is some proof that he wasn't 
entirely satisfied with the outcome. 

The four commissioners stuck with us to 
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a man, which wo should remember at lha 
proper lime. When the mayor runs for gov- 
ernor or something we should also remember 
him. 

Our picnic August S, was sIbq a complete 
succtss from all appearance*. 

Local Union So. 22d has dCcidt-d not to tfT 
to put a Hout in the Labor Day parade this 
year. 

Work in Topeka Uar Licked olT again and 
no good Jobs in light. 

J. ft. VVooimULt. 


L. U. NO. 245. TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editors 

To my many friends, greetings, and to my 
many enemies, greetings r As usual, I will start 
out tclllrig you that there is nothing to write 
about, and three pages later roitllzo thnt 
there la no news and atop, ft will over be 
the same. Wo hero in Toledo uro at this 
time enjoying prosperity* Every ono I* 
working and stondy nnd several floating mom- 
liers Unve connected, ami lota of men who 
were not Tnembers have come in, Alabama 
and Kentucky hnvc siipplJed the greatest 
number of this typo. Several of thcMu men 
who had never heard of organized labor be- 
fore join and then hire out ai apprentices 
at 73 cents per hour, which is from 25 to 35 
cents more than they ever got at journeymen 
it home. I asked one of these boys if he was 
a journeyman and he said, "Hell, no I I'm a 
lineman," Then I says, "Are you a Journey- 
man lineman," and hii answer wi* "Well, 
I've dumb some," so we have given these 
boys the name "dumb tomes." But everyone 
has to live and leam. Thetc beyt may be 
good members some day. So let’s all rejoice 
and pretend satisfaction. The 75 per cent 
who are inside are satiihed that they are 
right and the 25 per cent outside are satis- 
fteld that they are getting the same wages 
that we do at no extra cost, but the 25 per 
cent are the boys who are making the biggest 
howl for a raise. They want more money. 
They want all they can get at no cost to 
themselves and then condemn the organiza- 
tion that is responsible for that which they 
are getting. 

I have at band a copy of the tetter sent 
to our BGcretary, Brother Bugn Inset, by the 
secretary of the Central Lnbor Union of 
Toledo, in hla attempt to bring about an un- 
derstanding between the central body and 
our different I. B. E. W. locals bore. The 
word co-operate should mean something 
along the lines of help, aid and nsBist, or to 
put forth some effort to lend n helping hand 
in some way. As far as n centra i labor body 
hero IB concerned it is dead legally and has 
been for years, It baa for a secret ury a czar, 
a man very much interested in tabor organ- 
izations in so far as I bo paying of dues is 
concerned. Be has, like a tot of others con- 
nected with labor, been In his Job too long to 
be of any service. No local can expect any 
assistance from that source until there is 
some active head at the front of it pushing 
it. The body can bo whipped into shape and 
bo again os active in labor circles at it was 
a few years ago by asking for a few rcBigna* 
tions and demanding same and then changing 
at regular intervalf so a* not to let any man 
get the idea that the job was created caped- 
aiiy for him and would perish wUhoul hit 
little bit. 

This same thing appBos to the organlzallon 
throughout the ranks, a few run it to suit 
themselves and you as a paying member nro 
merely considerod another source of capital, 
to stulT the fund that pays tho largo wages 
that are paid a few to run the difTeront inter- 
national officcii. These men are employed by 
the rank and Hie to nm the business and It 
has got to tlio stage whore It Is a big busi- 
ness. Any union ofHdal I* working for the 
union men as a whole and should bo dictated 
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to by them os to their duties and their word 
should be law. But it is quite the reverse. 
Wo ore being told by them what to do and 
instead of having s voice in the running of 
our didferent organizations, we as members 
are dictated to and compelled to do their 
bidding. Where Is there another million dol- 
lar businesi that does business that way? 
Millions of dollars have been hoarded away 
by the International ofUcea of the difTerent 
union crafts of the world, and just a few 
men control this mass fortune. And these 
men have held oMce so long that they, like 
in the 1111101100 here in Toledo, become czars* 
The president of the United States is rtlowed 
two term* of four years each to prevent 
manipulation by the difTeront political fac- 
tions. But \ve allow our president and others 
to iit In a chair just as long as they are 
nhln to find that chair. A lifetime job at a 
fat BuUry, 

The shoes of Samuel Go m per a will be hard 
to 111] ns on executive of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but upon failing so miser- 
ably several yeara ago we have not tried to 
better ourselves. Election after election has 
been held and convention after convention 
has been attended, but to no advantage to 
the cause. We don't try to erase our mis- 
take, Instead we retain the same man as 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. Seeing ourselves slipping day by day, 
losing rank* one by one and contending that 
the poiltion is another kingdom and a crowned 
head in the throng. Labor is a kingdom and 
too precious a one to allow lo go rotten with 
politics. So ray warning is this — oast your 
vole at conventions where it will do you os 
an Individuat some good. If this was done 
and the counting wasn't democratic we 
would have bad a change the second year 
after the death of Samuel Oompers. 

And this should apply to our own organ- 
ization ss well as any other. If you think 
that we are paying dead timber or think that 
any of our ofHeers are not winning enough 
games then retire them to the showers and 
put in Bome recruit to pitch a few balls. No 
one man bnti team ever won a pennant. May- 
be we have some pitchers that would do bet- 
ter in other leagues. If so, our convention 
1* OUT selling block and from there we must 
restock our team. Let the T. B, E, W.'s 
slogan he, let every man play bail and not 
too many mascots. For we have no room for 
any czars In our ranks. It was action that 
put the L B< E, W. heading the labor organ- 
izations and it will take action aiono to keep 
it there. And if that stops we will lose all 
w'c have gained and it would be mighty hard 
to aurronder now after holding the fort all 
these years. 

deferring back to C, B. F nicker's article 
in the July number, even if he does bail from 
Riverside, Calif., his idea is mine. He says 
that we oro paying our old members |40 a 
month after they have practically given their 
lives to unionism, while some of our young 
so-called representatives receive expenses 
running as high as $423 for two weeks, 
working at a salary of $400 a month. And 
their allowance not to exceed $9 a day for 
hotel expenses. A pretty tough job* ain't it* 
fellows? These old fellows who get $40 a 
month would like to represent you at that 
kind of a salary or a whole lot less, and it 
wouldn't take $9 a day expenses to induce 
them to tako the job and really represent 
you. For they have outlived their UBcfulneas 
ns workers but still can help mako the job 
clean for the future generation, by working 
alone with us in the job as organizers at a 
living wage. Remember that wa have no 
organizers; and these $400 representatives — ^ 
well it wouldn’t tako a very big sheet of 
paper to tell you all the representing that 
ha* been done to L, O. No. 245 since I have 
been a momber, It wouldn't amount to $430 
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a month by $390, Why ahotild they h&Uy 
hoo? They ate not selling anything retnih 
they am merely traveline saJesmen calling 
on the wholesale trade, whereby if we had 
some of these $40 a month men at a little in- 
creased salary to sell to the retail trade onr 
goods could be more readily sold. It is too 
deep for me to even try to understand why 
the dtlfcrent internationals insist on selling 
you the idea that we have no use for an or- 
ganizer in the field. The foundation of any 
organization or order is organizing and yet 
they take that opportunity away by dis- 
couraging the practice of having organizers 
in the field. These high salaried repreaenU- 
tivea could just at well do a little organizing 
on the side or be organizerB and do what lit- 
tle representing they do on the aide, either 
way it sounds beat- The latter stands pat 
with me. We have a whole year of 12 months 
to thrash out some means of neutralizing the 
diiference between $400 and $40 a month. 
The man who gets $40 a month is told that it 
is a reward for his long years of failhfuln^ 
and now that he is useless they reward him- 
Whilo the useless man that gives us prac* 
tlcally none of his time is rewarded at the 
rate of $400 a month. It looks like a marked 
deck and the Joker is the paying card. But 
let’s nil dmw cards for another year and 
then go the big game at convention prepared 
to see that the jack-pot is won fairly- Re- 
member that the start of any labor union 
was in organizing enough men for a charter 
and the organizing was done by the inter- 
national office. That was the start of this 
mass fortune that represents the eflforts of 
the older electrical worker. But now you do 
your own organizing on the job and pay your 
dues, too. and if yon get caught at it then 
your job is at stake- So remember, boy, in 
1930 we can do a Utle organizing in our own 
ranks if we will only decipher the difference 
between $400 and $40, With one salary goes 
a one*way ticket to tbe poor house, while 
with the other goes $9 n day expenses in 
some hotel with a conveniently located oasis. 
If you can find that extra cipher in those two 
figures, write your answer on a neatly- 
folded sheet of paper and mail it with your 
name and opinion of this thing to 1309 Wal- 
nut Street, Toledo, Ohio, My name Is at the 
bottom of thia art id e- 

Saw Troubleman Ernie Miller the other 
day and, of course, Ira Vandersal was driv- 
ing for him- They have teamed together so 
long that it would be a shame to separate 
them now. Ellison Brown, a prodigal son 
of the sunny south, is one of our latest mem- 
bers and a very welcome Brother, Otto 
Gruntz and Floyd Shumaker are teams In 
their work at the various substations and 
they both have a good attendance record, and 
is there action when these beys hit that 
floor? Both regular when not riled but at 
meetings — well, what*s on their minds must 
be listened to, and howl The winning spiritl 
There should be more like them- 

Tbe names of four old timers appear on 
OUT sick list — Fred Koehler, the little fellow 
with the big heart, is off on account of sick- 
ness, along with William Hemminger, James 
Packer and Jay Swank. And then there is 
Pete Calahan, too, who has been off since 
early fall. Fred’s forced vacation was 
brought by a light stroke last Chriiitmas, And 
Hemminger is undergoing repairs to hia 
lamps which went out of focus- Jay had the 
misfortune to fall from a tower 25 feet 
while static was finding mother earth, us- 
ing him as a conductor. But always, just 
like Jay, he fell and broke the circuit that 
held three others. Always the hero. Fete 
and Jim are recovering from bums received 
in line of duty — not powder bums either- 
Z- Z, Miller is the captain of the line de- 
partment ball team and juat like the Mud 
Hens, they play for the sport of it more than 


the winning of a few games. They won two 
in a row, then they wouldn’t let Buttermore 
umpire any mere. But I understand that 
they have a real find in Nip Wise as a pitch- 
er. Give that boy some support and get that 
pennant ready, that’s all. Ed Gregorie 
plashed once (get that once!). The first hall 
thrown he struck at and hit a foul and then 
ran to third base. When he got around to 
first they called the game on account of 
darkness. 

Edward E, Dukeshiee. 


L, U, NO. 252, ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
Editor: 

Our recent election of officers retains 
Brother Gregor in the chair; Brother Done- 
gan, vice president; Brother Ed. Hines as 
financial secretary; Brother Koufmon, re- 
cording secretary, and Brother Wood as 
treasurer, while Brother W^iiliam Malloy 
guards the door- 

During the past year onr local has shown 
considerable activity in protecting its inter- 
ests- We can say right now that we have 
not a scab shop In the city. This fact alone 
certainly should appeal to all members to 
give their full support to those to whom 
they have chosen to look after the many 
details w^hich come before ear meetiuga. 
Early in the year w-c moved into the new 
labor temple, located on West Liberty 
Street. Maybe some of our wandering 
Broth eri will remember when the ground 
was honght some years ago- The btulding 
is brick, well laid out. splendid location and 
can easily be enlarged when necessary- 
Brothers Donegan and Jano, delegated to 
look after our Interestt at the city hall, 
have been in regular attendance at the coun- 
cil meetings- Maybe sometime we vdll see 
Chris holding down a councilman's chair. 
Ray Perkins, our new business agent, with 
Brothers Gregor, Jano and Donegan, met 
with C, E. Pardon, superintendent of build- 
jugs and grounds of the Univereity of Michi- 
gan, to take up the matter of new wage 
scale- The talk was favorable but owing to 
some responsible parties being away on va- 
cation the matter had to be delayed. 

Jack Hoff and John Haines still run the 
work up at the University of Michigan. 

Work is only fair Just now in these parts 
but may improve towards fall if certain proj- 
ects go through, 

Clifford Wood. 

L- U, NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Editor: 

In compliance with the notice in the July 
Jour H A t relative to the desirability of early 
receipt of matter for publication in the Sep- 
tember issue, I will endeavor to have my 
monthly letter in as early as possible. The 
above mentioned notice mentions the Sep- 
tember issue as the “Convention Number"' 
in which, as I it, it is desired to publish 
as much reminiscent history of the Brother- 
hood as possible. 

Now the ideal method of putting this over 
would be for each press secretary to write 
a history of his own local. In practice, 
however, I fear that this would he imprac- 
tical, for I doubt not that many of the press 
secretaries are in the same position that T 
find myself in; viz, that of hetng too young 
a member of this local to have my recollec- 
tion run far enough back to cover the sub- 
ject properly* 

Gencr^ly, personal reminiscences and 
private history are not the proper subject 
matter for a press secretary's monthly let- 
ter. However, realizing that certain events 
in the history of the Brotherhood, with 
which I was more or less intimately con- 
nected might be of interest and that a cer> 


tain amount of my personal history Is 
necessary to make them intelligible, f will 
subordinate my reluctance to writing about 
myself to the narration of some of these 
events- 

I first joined the L B. E- W* May XO, 1902, 
becoming a member of Local No. 198, Du- 
buque, Iowa* At that time, 1 had been 
working at the telephone game as “grunt" 
and lineman for about three years in the 
Stales of South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Iowa- I kept that card in good standing for 
over four years until in the fall of 1908, 

I discovered that for some months back I 
had been paying dues Into a dead local, but 
more of that later- 

When T entered the telephone game, the 
Northwestern Bell was paying Its men by 
the calender months; $26 for “grunts,” $30 
for climbers and $35 for linemen, all with 
board or allowing an additional $20 where 
a man boarded himself. 

When I went to Dubuque in the fall of 
1996 and started to work for the “Dubuque 
Telephone Company,” an independent con- 
cern that was just being built, I found them 
with a monthly scale that ranged from $23 
to $36, but without board, and a day scale 
that ranged from $1.50 to $2 per day, also 
without board. By the way. the only one 
that got the two bucks was the gang fore- 
man. Needless to say, there was no T* B. 
E. W- local there at that time. The place 
was a low wage town, most of the trades 
being nearly as bad off and some worse, 
common labor in some instances getting at 
low as 75 cents a day. Now while I had 
always been in sympathy with organized 
labor and the union idea, I had never been 
where I had had the opportunity to join. 
Therefore, when in the winter of 1961-02, an 
Iowa Bell crew came to town and some of 
them in the spring organized a local union, 
as soon as I got to hear of it, I put in appli- 
cation for membership and got my first 
“green ticket." 

By June* we had a membership of around 
18 or 20 members, seven of whom were 
working for the Dubuque Telephone Com- 
pany- We decided that we should have 
moro money and forthwith put in a demand 
for a uniform scale of $2.50 a day with 
overtime to be paid at time and one-half 
except that done on Sunday, and legal holi- 
days was to be double time rate. 

Well, of course, we had to strike to get 
iL Imagine, seven men against a $50,000 
corporation. Remember, the local was too 
small to have a business agent or even any 
paid officer a. Brother Frank (“Texas") 

Strall, one of the strikers, acted as volun- 
tary business agent during the strike with- 
out pay* 

On the third day of the strike, we started 
to circularize the patrons of the company 
with a petition that requested the company 
to “either settle with their union employees 
or take out their 'phones-" It worked, for 
about noon of the following day (the fourth 
day of the atrike), Strall was called up 
and requested to go up to the telephone 
office to negotiate a settlement. He came 
back to us with the proposition to compro- 
mise on $2.25 instead of the $2.60 and with 
everything elae satisfactory. We agreed to 
this and at a special meeting that night, 
ratified the agreement and all went back to 
work the next day. That fall when work 
got alack, however, they laid us all off. 
Right after the layoff, I was called up to the 
office and told that if I wanted to go to 
Davenport to work that they would furnish 
me with transportation and give me a letter 
of recommendation that would secure me a 
permaneut job there, but that there was a 
strike on tbere and that 1 would have to 
work on a struck job (they didn't say scab 
job, but that is what they meant)- I de- 
clined; then on my way home I remembered 
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that r had a friend In Davenport, so 1 wrote 
and aikeii him to let me t^ow when the 
strike was over. About a week later, I pot 
wvril fium him tliat the strike was settled 
and the men were poinp back in the A. M. 
t at once went up to the telephone ofISce 
and told them that I imd decided to go to 
Davenport. They gave mo a railroad ticket 
and the “letter of recommendation** and I 
went. That was once that a union man used 
up some itrlkebrcaker transportation. 

At near as 1 could get at it, the Davenport 
eituaiton was this: When the Job wat 

started, it was supposed to be a closed shop 
Job and was so understood by the president 
of the company, who at that time was mayor 
of Uarrisburp, Fa, Some of Uic officials in 
Davenport had some friends that they de< 
elded to keep on the job in violation of the 
closed shop agreement. Then along camo a 
floater of the ^"good fellow" variety who 
proceeded to get htmself established nn 
business agent and financial secretary. 
Somo said he used HoUlgan tactics and 
when that didn*t get by, called a strike, 
lie that as it may, when the strike situation 
began to look serious, ho left town taking 
the locaVs fund with him, so 1 was told. 
That ended the atrike and there was nothing 
to do hul go back to work. Now it seems 
that before the strike that the boys had 
allowed the pole painUng to be done by 
some painters and grunts and laborers, in 
fact any one that would do it. Well, after 
the strike, these pole paiuters were used In 
the lino gangs as linemen. This was the 
condition when 1 arrived and things went 
from bad to worse until the local finally 
called the second strike. Thia strike also 
lasted four days and was then settled satis- 
factoHly to everyone except the superintend- 
out, general itiuuager, Umekeeper and a 
bunch of the finks. These were all fired. 

The way it happened was that the presl' 
dent never knew of either strike until he 
cam* to Davenport, in the middle of tho 
second one, to a stockholders' meeting and 
found the job tied up. He at once started 
an Investigation which resulted in the die- 
CO very that the three above mentioned offi- 
cials were hiring the finks at from $1.76 to 
$2,26 a day and turning them In on the pay- 
roll for He also made other discover- 

ics, 1 believe, but that hod nothing to do 
with us except that he "canned" the three 
of them and settled up with us. 

By the way, I never was able to deposit 
my card in Local No. 109, for when I left 
Dubuquu, Lucr] No. 198 ivas out of traveling 
cards and while the financial secretary kept 
promising to send me one, he never did, but 
only a letter of Identification explnining the 
clrcumstancea, so that T worked on a permit 
all during the four months that I was In 
Davenport. When I left there I went back 
to Duimnue und spent a day getting that 
"traveler" before 1 went hack tn Sloui 


Falla, S. Dak., where the following summer 
we organ ixed the first local that my heme 
town had. Local No. 860. That was in 1903 
and after having my card in No. 47 Sioux 
City, Iowa, and No. 24, zMInneapolls, It 
finally got located In No* 74, Winona, Minn, 
where I left it whon the gang that 1 was 
with wont to North Dakota in the summer 
of 1905. As I have mentioned above, Winooa 
Local No. 74 dit*d sometime during the spring 
or summer of 1906, which, however; I didn't 
discover until that fall when 1 wrote in to 
find out why 1 failed to get my dues book 
back, and then 1 discovered that I had 
been paying for a dead horse. 

At that time, t wax on a one man job in 
a "two by four town," away up in the "back 
of beyond" where I stayed for three years 
and when I got back to where they knew a 
union card from a circus pass, 1o and behold! 
There wasn't any union, there were two! 
Well, it was RceiLMurphy and it was Collins- 
McNulty, and according to either, the other 
was a bunch of thieves and liars and scabs, 
and if anything new turned up In the next 
few years, they were that, too. Well, not 
knowing tho right or wrong of the squabble, 
t took the position that "one union was a 
union hut two unions wasn't any" and that 
when they "got together" that I would be 
glad to join, but not before. This I did in 
VVinona, Minn., in 1915 or I9l€. That card 
I lost after t came to Minneapolii in 1017, 
and was unable to break into Local No, 24 
when that local was a company union private- 
ly owned by the Northwestern Telephone 
Company. It was composed of IS members, 
the majority of whom where company men. 
They bold the charter so that another line- 
man's local could not be organised and simply 
made It impossible for anyone else to get in. 
The whole thing was a shrewd miaueuver on 
the part of the telephone company to keep 
their employees from being organized. 

This state of afi'airs prevailed here until 
in the fall of 1918, Brother E. N. Staucbfidd, 
who was a member of 1.<ocb1 No, 292, but 
working in the commercial department of 
the telephone company, got Brother H, H. 
Broach tn come In here and reorganixo tbs 
local (No. 24), Broach came in to organizo 
and found thla condition. 

J joined at that time and then came the 13 
weeks of the telephone strike and later tho 
weeding out process of the telephone company 
against all those that were loyal to the L B, 
K. W, 1 was one of tho weeds, so I irans- 
f erred my membership to Local No, 292, and 
became n wire grabber. 

Local No. 24 has long since passed out of 
existence as 1 believe has also Local No. 23 
of St, FauL There arc not so many linemen 
locals as there used to be, but they were good, 
militant, hard fighting organizations and we 
today might lenrii some valuable lessons from 
a survey of ihclr history. 

W. Wa1*LE6. 


L. U, NO, 30S, ST, PETERSBURG, 
FLA, 

Editor; 

In looking forward to the date when ws 
as Brothers are going to convene, I begin 
to feel all mushy inside because of tho rcali- 
xation that things of importance are going 
to happen and that those things are going 
to be stopping stones for a higher level. As 
1 go 10 upon the charter in front of me now, 
with Its symbolical pillars on each aide and 
the gold seal, and then scan the names of 
those who aUnd out like tho patriots of old 
when they put their signature to the great- 
est of all constitutions, 1 again have a feel- 
ing inside, but it is rather mixed; it cornea 
in fiaahes. I have knowledge to the offeet 
that procrastination has been one of the 
faults and then, of course, clrcumsinncea — ^ 
but, to know that some of those nlgnaturoH 
are tho like of Judas Iscariot, tho botrayor — 
well, It hurts. Let us find a way to ojiho 
tho road of those who cannot moet with cir- 
cumBtanees and fail. Then let us find a 
way to make it more interesting for every- 
one; in fact, let us find a way that will in- 
still the faith In a Brother that he would 
rather die ihan botray that charter or whst 
it sUitds for. It seems to be the consensui 
of opinion that the crime wave la the after- 
math of parental leniency. Maybe io, but 
I believe that if we use plenty of diidpllno 
in our ranks, we, the rank and file, will be 
in time more thoughtful of Brother for 
Brother, and also the officers will get their 
whare of honor. For it is said: "Give honor 
to them to whom honor is due." 

Tho charter for a mixed local was granted 
on September 11, 1917, to the boys here In 
□Id St, Fete and is known ai Local Onion 
No. 308. The local Is as solid now as it 
was then, if not more so, and getting better 
all of the time. There Is a feeling among 
the boys here assembled together that Is 
pretty hard to describe. They aro Brulbcri*, 
every last one of them, 

I wish that 1 could go with the crowd to 
Miami. I imagine I would feel like one of 
the old n. A. R. veterans when ho walks 
down Fennsylvania Avenue. 

l hope Home of the boys will come over 
nnd take a look at our "Sunshine C'it.y;'* 
we would like to shake hands with them. 

Brother Rcisen is taking a vacation by 
vlaiyug his old hunting grounds, and Fred 
Loll has taken over his duties temjiorarily. 

rieve Iludi$on is running the Job on the 
Soruno and Fred Borstel is playing down 
at the disposal plant. Brother Btono la sllll 
wnlching the trolleys on our great itreel car 
system and Brother Smith won't let the 
lights stay out long on our big white way. 
Marks cornea to meetings once in a \t^hile 
and cuts loose but Brother Bonks has been 
very quiet lalcly and we would like to know 
why. Our able president, J. D. Baker, la a 
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busy unit chap and the boys know b« means 
it 

To aU you Bri^Uiert wbo are out of town 
we extend greet! nga, and expect you all to 
write often a* we enjoy hearing from you. 
Hoping that there will be all harmony at the 
big Bhow, and that the blessing of the AH 
High will be upon it 

The WooiicHOPPEH. 


L- a NO. 314, CAMDEN. N. J. 
Editor: 

Well, aa 1 have said before, all we know 
is what we road in the Wdukcr. but as we 
haven’t received it as yet this month we 
don’t know very much. 

The Tacony Palmyra bridge over the 
Delaware Hivor Is very nearly completed 
and will be opened this weekj Just a couple 
of men left putting on the Onlahing touchei^. 
This bridge llnka up South Jersey with 
the North Philadelphia Boulevard, taking 
the motorist away from Philadelphia and 
Cnmdfin traffic. 

There ia quite a little Interest displayed 
thla year for our Labor Day and the pos- 
aibillty of making a good turnout. What 
a flti© opportunity labor unions have to 
express by their presence luat what a pro- 
gressive organtaatbn looks like* 

Once upon a time there was a fellow who 
became very Buecesiful as a writer and he 
received many Inquiries on ”Bow to be a 
writerJ’ Hit answer was that there wasn't 
very much romance attached to his writing, 
that he just wrote and very often it was on 
the drain board in the kitchen or the top of 
the ice box after the wife got the kids quiet. 
Well, we can feel for him as that is the 
way an '’electrician'' la supposed to work 
today, but watch the five-day week work 
wonders. 

A queBtion from Brother Jack Kelroy, 
"How can a man divide six horses among 
five children? He asked ua and no one has 
given him an answer as yet; no wonder the 
entertainment committee reports progress 
when the chairman has such weighty prob- 
teniB to coniider, 

Wm. H. CUEET.T. 


L, U. NO, 339. FT, WILLIAM. ONT,, 
CAN, 

Editor: 

Hollo, everybody, It Is a long time since 
Local No, 3316 was beard from. 

Well, wo are living and doing fair in 
getting new membora. We had Brother 
Noblo with Ui for a few days. He gave us 
a good talk on organiiing and we certainly 
needed it here at the head of the lakes. 
The Hnilde wiremcn are not organized at 
present, but we are doing our best with 
them to show them that It pays to be organ* 
ixed as their wages are pretty low at the 
present time but they are seeing their mis* 
take now. and 1 don^t think it will be long 
before they will be organised. 

We have just had an election of oncers 
and have had a few changes- Brother Joe 
Ottaway In the chair, but he will have to 
go some to bent Brother John Doughty, 
and I might say that wc have appointed our 
worthy president, Brother Ottaway, us a 
delegate to the convention at Miami, 

I might say wo are bolding Labor Day 
here with all kinds of sports. 

That li the Trades and Labor Council of 
the two eitlea, Port Arthur and Fort WiL 
tiam, with all unions affiliated with same. 
Wo are looking forward for a big day, 

K. L Croti^. 


Have you bad that thrill yet of brings 
Ing in a new member to your Local 
Union ? 


L, U- NO- 3S3. TORONTO. ONT,, CAN, 
Editor; 

Toronto, as all the rest of Canada. Is un- 
easy over the outcome of the wheat crop in 
western Canada, and dHTerent factories and 
commercial houses with electrical jobs under 
way have cut down the staffs to a minimum 
until such time as their financial experts 
are in a position to judge the buying power 
of the citixens of the prairie provinces. 

This is particularly true of the T. Eaten 
building, one of the city's most colossal 
enterprises, being practically at a standstill 
and of the Hindu and Dauch paper box fac- 
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DEPARTMENTAL BTOflE ANNEX AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE BClLDlNQ OWNED BY 
ROBERT SIMPLON COMPANY, TORONTO. 
THE PltEKIIlENT OF THIS FIRM WAS AT 
ONE TIME A TWO - IKILLAR A ^ WEEK 
CLERK AND IN HIS RISK TO THE TOP 
HAS ALWAYS BEEN FAIR TO OUtJANl/vED 
LABOR. SIMPSON^S JOBS ARE lOO PER 
CENT UNION. 


A great deal of the apartment house and 
theatre work has been passing Into the 
hands of unfair contractors during the past 
few years and at present the Toronto Build- 
ing Trades Council Is in the midst of a 
thorough re-organization in hopes of 
remedying this evil, 

I am enclosing a picture of the Robert 
Simpson company’s new store, now nearing 
completion- In fact, just a few alterations 
to the old building remain to be done. This 
picture will always be dear to the hearts of 
the boys from No, S53. as it was here that 
we were able to show ourselves a body of 
men worthy of membership in the Brother- 
hood. when fotlowing our complete annihila- 
tion of the National Union, we routed the 
cheap fixture men off the job. and had every 
bit of electrical work done by our boys. 

This was our first complete victory since 
the unfortunate split In our ranks back in 
1022, and now that trouhlemakers are again 
at work in our midst. I nm asking tho 
Brothers to compare the kan years prior 
to our re-organization with conditions as 
they are today. 

The Robert Simpson building was handled 
more like big jobs In New York City than 
any other previous local construction. 

AH concrete was poured in 03 working 
days, and the job, which was a union job 
throughout, was completed and fully rented 
in 13 months. 

Wishing you all success and a truly con- 
structive meeting at Miami. 

Frahk J. Selke, 


L. U, NO. 37S, ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Editor; 

It’s been such a long time, since our 
press secretary sent a few linos for the 
JoiTUNAL. that I have decided to try my 
Hand at it. 

The work Is not very brisk at the present 
time. There are a few Brothers working 
at the power house in Belvldere. N. J, Our 
business agent is busy trying to keep the 
rest of the Brothers from pressing the 
bricks for the city. 

Our attendance is fairly good. The 
weather is hot and the meetings are short, 
The Brothers are assessed $I for non- 
attendance and some of the Brothers put up 
an awful fight, if they have to pay it. I’m 
afraid we will have to buy our financial 
secretary, Thomas, a catcher’s mask, because 
when he tries to collect from the Brothers 
for non-attendance, they want to punch 
his nose. 

Brother Welder, our recording secretary, 
has resigned and Brother Swlnford hod the 
honor of being elected as his succeBior. 

There was a mistake In the June Issue 
concerning the five-day week. We aren't 
one of the lucky ones. yeL 

We are going to bold a clam bake on the 
31st of August. Easton Local No. 367 and 
Heading Local No. 743, lister locals, are 
holding a joint clam bake. The Idea is to 
get the Brothers acquainted with one 
another. 

J, Fam. 


tory. where a cut has been made from 3S 
mechartlca to two electricians nnd a pair of 
apprentices- 

About 30 members of the local are now 
unemployed and the business agent li hard 
at work trying to place these men before 
the winter sets In. 

Local No. 353 is working hard to win the 
best display cup in the Labor Day parade. 
The committeemen nro building a fine float, 
and most of the boys have pledged their 
presenco on the morning of the big hike. 
The Royal Grenadiers, Toronto’s finest band, 
'Will provide the music to keep the boys in 
step. 


L. U, NO. 418, PASADENA, CALIF. 

The Fault Finding Faculty of Lahnr 
Editor; 

Being written by a typical laborite my 
contribution this month will he ono of eon- 
demnation and complaint but, contrary to 
the usual, It’s labor’s friends and not her 
enemies 1 am after this time. 

How many times ha%^e you read a tabor 
pablication and laid It aside with the 
thought in your mind that all who had labor 
interests at heart were divine, with halos 
and white wings, while everyone else was a 
forked tail devil with fiery nostrils and 
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btood^shot eye»? For mynelf I cm answer 
"tnany times/' and it fs of this weakness 
or mistake of organised tabor's friends and 
supporters that 1 am complaining. 

White it is true ihal we bare many or- 
ganised and emphatte enemies, there are 
eountless thousands of orditi&ry people who, 
because of their particular circumstances^ 
have never given labiir otgatiizations a 
serious thought. Wo are to positive in our 
own beliefs and so tmbuod with the spirit of 
orffonitation ourselves that this seeiuN im- 
possible, T will no doubt be criticised for 
my statements hut nevertheless they are 
true. 

If you who read this will stop to Con- 
sider your own friends outside of the trade 
you will realise what I mean. The fellow 
wito owns the neighborhood storey the ser- 
vice station man, tH# bookkeeper who lives 
across the street and many others. Their 
idea of a union mnn Is perhaps that ho is 
a ^'hoodlum." Why? Partly because bo 
has been painted as such by his enemies^ 
hut more so because of his tactics in deal* 
ing with these same enemies. Friends, the 
sooner we get away from the practice of 
condemning everyone outside of our orgoft' 
isation as impoasible the better off w« will 
he. We must study the other fellow’s view 
point in order to know how to influence him 
to our way of thinking, but first we must 
sMidy our own. Why are you a union man? 
Would you have been one under other cir- 
cumstances? Think of these things serious- 
ly, Place yourself mentally in the out- 
sider's place and you'll no doubt be ablo 
to understand his false Impressions of us 
and correct it. 

While I do not refer to our avowed 
onomlcSr even they are human beings, with 
thdr own selfish interosts that happen to 
conflict with ours, and considered os such 
will be easier dealt with and overcome than 
they are when we think of them as cannibal- 
istic monsters without brains. It is true a 
largo per cent of corporation managers, 
owncni and big buafnois men are money- 
greedy tndtviduala without conscience but 
dnnH think they haven’t intelligence and 
plenty of It. We must do more thinking and 
leas loud mouth barking at the moon to tc- 
compUsh anything again st them. We alt 
know the value of public opltiion,. and if 
wc show our true self to the world, our 
aims and ambitions^ wc wilt have the world 
for a friend. 

D. Ft Chhimon, 


L, U. NO. 481, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 

Editor: 

Weill Weil, here wc are again after n few 
months ahsencOt hut better once in a white 
than never. Thl* Isn’t going to be much, 
boys, but 1 will let you know Local No. 481 
la still on the map and doing our beat to get 
bigger and better with some luck. All the 
hoys are working and have been all aummer. 
We had a few of the boys up from Cindn- 
iiitll lo help us during the ruah hut that Is 
over now and wo are hoping for steady 
work. Yes, we, too, are working fi%*e days a 
vfeek and it is one of the finest movetrionts 
•v^er made by organised labor, don't see how 
we stayed with the five and a half day week 
as long n.5 we did. 

We are having some real meetings now 
with a nice turn out of the Brothers and 
here’s hoping it continues, a good argument 
on the floor helps to keep up the old fighting 
spirit and sort of makes the shop stool 
pigeons open their eyes; any way It gives 
them something to carry back besides the 
regular routine, 

1 received word from one of the Brothers 
of an old friend and here Is wishing you all 
the luck in the Wurld, Fincham, and speak- 


ing of old friends I sure would like to see 
Brother Red Whitworth of No. &S4, We had 
a little reunion of itchy footed Brothers a 
short while back, sure wish you boys could 
have been with us. We had one grand and 
glorious time. 

W, E. STAftKEY* 

L. U. NO. SOS, savannah, GA, 

Editor: 

At our last regular meeting the writer had 
to start squawking iitmuL not ever eeoing any 
write up in ihe W'ohkeh “conflarnin' the 
doins' of 608.” And in the midat of my 
squawks^ — some wise Brother ups and makea 
a motion, seconded It hlmselL then moved 
the nomination be closed; moved and carried, 
and the next thing I knew they bad airo- 
plained me rite into the press secretary's job. 

Now 1 ain't never done nulhin' to any- 
body and I also ain't never done any of this 
presi secretary in' stuff. But as the gang 
seem to mean buaineae^I just sort of made 
up my mind to go ahead— as the chairman 
said; Brothers* we’ll have something in the 
next WemsEB — or else — now I don't exactly 
know what that tUt means — and 1 ain't 
gonner let nobody else me. So, Mr. Editor, 
be sure and pul this where these fellers kin 
ace it- You kin put it on the front page or 
on the rear page, or In the middle — ^juit so 
long as you get it In the next WoEKER. So 
here goos. 

1.. tr. No, 608 goU together every other 
Thursday night — and wre do things. Just 
installed (started to aay-motor) our new and 
old ofliecra for this term. The same crew 
with only a few changes, to wit (Don't know 
what that means, but It looked good): Big 

I’cte Piiterson got the drop on old boy Thur- 
mon by throe votos. So Thurman ain't what 
he use to was. Our Iren surer, “Square Shoot In” 
McCrnekan, Just owns hia job — cause when 
Jt comes to nominatin' for treasurer, Me just 
struts across the hall and gives the gang the 
once over. He wins hands down. The reason 
is this: “Me” is Iho city inspector and any 
guy that votes against “Me” knows he will 
have a job on his hands. The beauty of it 
ia, wo don't want any opposition for “MeV* 
job. 



m 


Fron\ IVliiin* To OitcAgo 
b many many mile- a 
But Charlay rnake^ up a special 
Thai kr.r,p!v Vm all in sm>Wa 
also sfc.cr.5 Pits local too 
And docs If rvtrh one hand 
That's why hi a boys at home all shout 
'Amt our Charley ^rand. 


Brother Blondle Richardson will still be 
our pilot and wo hope hb next term will be 
ns productive as his last. “Here’s hopin’/* 
Brother Thompson wilt he in his old place 
as usual. He’s about the best recording 
secretary I ever knew* 

Brother "Woodward will continue to collect 
the “matuma" and handle the bubiness 
agent’s job as usual. 

Big Brother Peterson will have his first try 
at the vice president’s job, and 1 know he 
will mako good, cause I'm gonner shew him 
how to do things — "if he flunks” — and he’s 
one of those fellows that just won’t flunk. 

Our trustees are Brother Jlran, Brother 
Toole and Brother Bullivnn, SuUivat] goes 
to the bat for his first lime. 

Brother “Cosin’* Hardy will be the fore- 
man* (Brother Hardy was nominated for 
most every ofilce and he just had to take the 
foreman’s job — cause he's big enough to 
throw 'em out or chunk 'cm in.) 

Brother Dugger will be inspector No. 2 
and he will make a good one, too. Brother 
Bray will be first Inspector, 

Conditions in Savannah are fair; while 
not on a boom, it’s not dead. 

The power company has completed high 
line to several nearby resorts and we have 
just about completed our suburban work. 
This project will keep several of our good 
Brothers busy for several months. 

We had with us at our last meeting 
Brother Hull, First Vice President, His 
visit was enjoyed from all angles. 

We are working on our contract and expect 
to close at least 93 per cent of the shops and 
are trying “dum" hard to dose the other 
one shop to go over the top 100 per cent. 

We only have four open shops, throe are 
going to sign up Ibis week and the other (a 
one man shop) Is just struggling along. If 
he don't get on the band wagon no\y — he’ll 
he out of Luck, 

Now* 5fr. Editor, let’s see this In the next 
WoRKEn, so they w'on’t else me, and I’ll try 
and deliver the good from now on, 

C* S, WESTCorr. 


L, U* NO. MONTREAL, QUE„ 
CAN* 

Editor: 

Well, Brother, it's quite a while since this 
local has had anything in the Workce. but 
this time it's a corker. Well, do you know 
the latest news; bet that you are now guess- 
ing it's something that the electrical worker 
in the city of Montreal never bad. 

Here it Is— It’s a signed agreement; yes, 
sir, a signed agreement and for three years, 
too. The electrical contractors of the city 
of Montreal to the amount of IB have signed 
the agreement starting the first of August, 
to terminate the 20th of April, 1922, The 
rate of wage will be SDc for the first year, 
00c for the second year, $l for the third year, 
with an extra lOc per hour for the man In 
charge of the job. 

We also have a w-ngc scale for apprentices. 
The first year apprentice shall have 2Bc per 
hour; second year apprentice, 36c per hour; 
third year apprentice, 46c per hour; fourth 
year apprentice, 60c per hour. 

Well, Brothers, after years and years of 
trying and trying, wv bavi; Buccceded. 
thanks to the everlasting efforts of Brether 
James Broderick, our International Repre- 
senlative, and to our business agent. Brother 
O. Boyar, They have tuccaedsd In getting a 
thrcc-ycnr contract, the first contract signed 
with the contractors of the city of Mont real. 

Brothers J, Broderick ami O. Boyer have 
lost about ID pounds, but they have regained 
an extra 10 pounds since the agTcement is 
signed. The other boys are alao gaining 
rapidly. 

We are sending our treasurer* Brother A. 
Greonborg (some bird), and Brother H, 
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Gulime to Miami. Owing- to the fact that 
they are French and Hebrew, they should 
be able to look after our rights in any Ian- 
guage. 

Now Brother don't forget if any of you 
come to Montreal bring your travelling card 
because you may get into trouble without it. 

Paul Thouin. 


L, a NO, 569, SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 
Editors 

Brother 0, W. Karl, for many years a 
member of Local No. 669, recently en- 
gaged in the electrical contracting business 
in this city, died last Thursday, July 27, 
after a brief illness lasting about three 
weeks. Brother Karl was taken to the 
hospital because of a carbuncle on his neck. 
He was operated upon but the spread of 
the poison became general. 

Brother Karl was always very active in 
community affairs. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the board of directors 
of the Community Service, and a member of 
the board of freeholders engaged in draft- 
ing a new city charter. His loss will be 
keenly felt, not only by the members of 
this local, but by the community generally. 

Wo are still in the midst of a very severe 
period of unemployment here in San Diego. 
Work in the building industry ig very alack, 
and has been for a long time past. The 
amount of buUdlTig permits issued for new 
construction this year will be less than it 
has been for the last It years. As building 
construction ia our chief industry, it will be 
very readily seen that it ia organised labor, 
particularly building craftsmen within our 
ranks, that sufiTered most from the lack of 
employment. 

Local No. 669 has been weathering a 
particularly harsh period of unemployment 
among Its members during the past year or 
so. Many of the Brothers have been idle for 
months. Pew of our members are steadily 
employod, with most of them working only 
part-time. We have lost about 10 per cent 
of our members on withdrawal' Brothers 
who couldn't stand it any longer. 

Members who contemplate coming within 
this jurisdiction may easily see from this 
report that there is little prospect for em- 
ployment for them when they get here. 
Any Brothers who figure on coming to this 
locality in the near future are advised to 
communicate with this local before doing so. 

R. A. Mathewson. 


L. U. NO. 665, LANSING, MICH. 
Editor: 

The fishing season is about over and most 
of the hoys are back in the harness again. 

One thing has been a regret to ua lately, 
that is that our real estate men, buildern 
and Chamber of Commerce must have been 
advertising our town too strenuously, for 
there is an indux of workers and not much 
extra work. 

Plenty of home building is going on, but 
it has been coming in such a way that it is 
quite comfortably taken care of. 

Our men have been scattered all over 
Michigan this summer, some having gone 
nearly 209 miles away, on talkies, school 
houses, hunting lodges and camps. 

Inturest has centered locally in the expan- 
sion of the General Motors in the Olds 
Motor Works and Fisher Plants, with state 
bunding programs being talked, too. 

The local electric light plant is working 
on placing another machine of 20,000 k.w. 
capacity and a new ofBce building of 22 
stories is in prospect. These we hope will 
help flatten the curve of employment this 
winter. 

From gossip from other points, the dele- 
gates will not be uninstructed on the insur- 


ance (jiicsitions and other issues to be con- 
si deretl ai the convention. 

Five flay weeks seem to he finding adher- 
ents in our community and are being dis- 
cussed in the trade. 

Boys, have you read and thought on the 
“Magazine ChaC' for June about the value 
of the union press? Is not the way Station 
WCFL was handled plenty of evidence that 
something needs to be for the workers? 

If you have not listened to that station 
lately, do so and get some new pictures of 
what it could mean to have them have a 
better time to be on the air. 

The article by Brother Warren of No. 728, 
ill the July issue is certainly a good one lo 
waken the sleepers to their rcspouRtbiUty. 

Back-biterH and fault-finders in the cr^ 
gani?!Pition are accurately described. 

Just why a man who has never been out 
the confines of his own bailiwick to do a 
day's work should persist in staying out till 
an open charter is otTered and then when he 
is in will never attend a meeting and with 
malictoua intention say that the local is 
being run for a clique and be hopes it -will 
go broke — well, we know of one such— don't 
he deserve some particular attention? He'll 
get it yet. 

Every knock is a boost they say, so be to 
meeting to do your knocking and I am sure 
the boost will be there for you to profit by 
if not to enjoy. 

I sincerely hope to meet all the press 
secretaries at Miami so we may mourn 
together. 

Page, 


L. U. NO. 713, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Editor: 

Inasmuch as Local No. 713 is sending five 
delegates to the International Convention 
this year, and no doubt, many of the dele- 
gates outaide of Chicago do not know of our 
little shop local stuck away in this small 
city, I will try to see if I cannot eii lighten 
them, even if our delegates do not make 
tholr presence known. The delegation is 
compo^ved of .John F. Schllt, Hurry M. Cox. 



BHOTHEK W. V. EVANS, THE GENIAL 
ElNANi'IAL SECkETAUV ANII HPKI.VES8 
itEBUESENTATI VE OE L. V. NO. AND 

nrsj.NEss ukpukj^entative of the iv 
T, rni.'Xr'tL and seckktakv of the 

CONVENTION mM^MITTEE. 


George Chamberlain, John M. Moore and 
Yours Truly. 

We have an organization composed main- 
ly of both men and women engaged in the 
manufacturing branch of the electrical in- 
dustry, which includes automatic telephone 
equipment manufactured by the Automatic 
Electric Co., switchboards, theater boarde, 
power boards, charging boards, panel 
hoards, starting boxes, rheostats, dimmers, 
elevator control boards, storage batteries, 
starting, lighting and ignition system, and 
also motor repair men and car wiremen on 
our elevated railroads and surface lines. All 
of this equipment that Is manufactured or 
repaired by us bears the union label of the 
T. B, E. W, and we are pleased to state that 
we have closed shop conditions in all of our 
shops, and a 44-hour week. 

1 do not wish to create an impression 
that Local No. 713 is organized 100 per cent 
as it is far from it, and the moat of our 
trouble is the laxity on the part of people 
using electrical equipment In demanding or 
even asking for labeled products. Also* the 
competition we have from non-union manu- 
facturers outside and close to Chicago who 
ship their products wherever they may find 
a market for them. 

It is the desire of the members of Local 
No. 713 that not only the International 
Office but the local unions throughout the 
Brotherhood interest themselves more in 
the union label of the electrical workers. 

John A. Jackson. 


L. U. NO. 723, FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Editor: 

Members of the linemen's unions in Port 
Wayne and vicinity have completed prepara- 
tions for what is expected to be the largest 
of their annual picnics. The offnir will be 
staged Sunday at Franke Park and will be at- 
tended by more than 1,000 persons, according 
to Harry Tjotz, general chairman of the afTair. 

Several feature events including exhibitions 
by linemen, are on the program, besides a 
largo number of eontests. Prizes for these 
have been donated by more than 76 firms in 
Fort Wayne and throughout the country* 

The feature events include fancy pole 
dimbing. guy riding on taut and slack 
wires, pole arming and other exhibitions. The 
program of contests -will include events for 
men, women and children. 

Linemen of the City Light and Power 
works, the Indiana Service corporation, Hoine 
Telephone and Telegraph company, Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Indiana, American Gas 
and Electric Company, Michigan and In^ 
diana Electric Company, and the Postal Tele- 
graph Company, and their families and 
fnends have been invited. 

Two 40-foot poles will be donated by the 
traction company for the exhibitions. They 
will be erected by the City Light Works. 
Bus services from State and Sherman streets 
to the park will be offered between 9 and 11 
a. m., Sunday. 

Assisting Mr. lA>iz In nrrangements ate 
William IjCwis, Harry Arnold, Albert Mc- 
Kenzie, Evan Wright, Hobert Kron miller, Roy 
T^ngataff, Guy Hall* George Morrow, William 
Weimer, Carl Bogenachutz, Erwin Stout and 
John Watson, 

The prizes to be awarded have been placed 
on display at the Barth Klectric shop, A 
partial list of the out-of-town donors follows: 

American Trouser Co., Pittsburgh, Pn.; 
Oshkosh Overall Co„ Oshkosh, Wi»,: W, H. 
Wagg Candy Co., Louisville, Ky.; Paul W. 
Koch Co., Chicago, TIL; Everstick Anchor Co„ 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Buckingham Co,, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y,; Al Foss Bait Co., Cleveland, 
Ohioj Garrett Creek Chub Co., Garrett, Ind.; 
FineVa Overall Co., Detroit, Mich.; E. C. 
Aikina Co,, Indianapolis, Ind.; Henry Disston 
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find SonSp PhiladeLphJa, Pa.; Kelly Asce and 
TogI Co., Charleston, W. Va,; W* A. Ives 
Co., MoHden, Corm.; Joe Runs Glove Co*, 
Chicago, 111*' Shakeipearo Heel Co„ Ralama* 
zoo, Mich,; Kaeuter and Co*, Newark, N, J,; 
Hankscraft Co., Madison, Wia,; Peck, Stow 
and Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn.; Master 
Piter Corp., Chicago, lih; Crescent Tool Co., 
Jamestown, N* Y.; Mathias Klein and Sons, 
Chicago, IIL; Sand Knitting Mills, Chicago, 
111.; Big 3 Overall Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.; 
Globe Overall Co., Cjneinnati, Ohio; Bashltn 
Bros., Grove City, Pa., and Hubbard and Co., 
Chicago, til. 

The following are among the Fort Wayne 
hrms which have donated: 

Columbia (]andy Kitchen, Select Tire Ser- 
vice, Protective Electric Company, Fort 
Wayne Rolling Mills, Theo. J. Israel Com- 
pany* Cousins Jewelry Store, Beck's Jewel- 
ry Store, Ncireiter Clothing Store, Frosh 
Clothing Store, Wayne Auto Equipment Com- 
pany, Fox Jewelry Store, City Light and 
Power, Fisher Electric Company, Miller's 
Lunch, McClure^s Lunch, Golden's Clothing 
Store, Bralcman Bros., Graybar Electric 
Company, Patterson-Pletcher Company, Segal 
Army Store, Original Army Store, Fortriede 
Shoe Store, Wayne Hardware Company, E. 
M, Kaough, Inc., Barth Electric Company, 
Schlatter Hardware Company, Deitchel Bros., 
Fort Wayne Iron Store, Theo. Geller Bakery, 
Roxana Petroleum Company, O'Day Oil Com- 
pany, Penn Marr Petroleum Comap ny. Red 
Fox Petroleum Company, Indian Refining 
Company, Exide Battery Company, Eoussey 
Auto Company, Grand Malts Company, 
People’s Store, Emrich’s Bakery, Eckart 
Packing Company. 

Anthony J, Offwle. 


L. U, NO. 734, NORFOLK, VA. 

Editor: 

Here we are again with our noise. Every^ 
body "stepping on It" to ^nlsh the Nevada. 

The Arizona is already being stripped, but 
some of us may get a lay-off before we are 
needed on the re-building. 

At this time, the efficiency list is posted 
in the shop, which means that we are hear- 
ing plenty of comments such as, "Well, look 
where my name is, away down near the 


bottom;" "I wonder how Shorty’s name got 
away up there, he is the rlumbeat man on 
the job;" "Oh, you don’t understand, he’s 
a good fellow with the boss;" "How do they 
figure the thing, anyhow?" 

To tell the truth, it is as dear as mud 
to me. 

While I am writing I wish to call the 
attention of Locals Nos. 80, 732 and our own, 
No. 734, to the fact that we have no woman’s 
auxiliary and I see no reason why we should 
not have at least one. 

If the women organize, I want to recom- 
mend for president, the name of a party 
whom I have never met, and would not know 
her on sight, but her husband tells me ahe is 
a faithful student of our Jouukal and is 
also wanting to know why we do not have a 
picnic before the summer passes* 

Now, don’t everybody apeak at once, who 
is she? 

I am endosing a little black and white 
drawing, which I thought might be used in 
the convention issue along with a short 
write-up of the lesson it teaches. Some one 
on your staff should be able to supply the 
write-up. 

This is about all I know to write now, 
and that reminds me of a little Irishman 
t knew, who had worked as far on the job 
as he could, without further inslructions. 
He said to the foreman, ^'Come here, I’ve 
run out of education!" Who's next? 

Al. Spaw)ikg, 


L. U, NO. 902, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Editor: 

There has been an untimited amount of dis- 
cussion about the value of organization in 
dollars and cents to the electrical workers 
employed on railroads. Not taking into con- 
sideration the conditions of employment, the 
rules in our schedule which are so valuable 
to us, the monetary benefUs us derived by 
members of our orgaiilzation are in itself 
astounding even with a comparison of the 
year of 1922, at the termination of the strike 
under the so-called Baltimore agreement. 

In going over the records 1 dnd that as 
far as the Northwest is concerned, where 
we have contracts, we received an increase of 


three cents per hour. This amounted to 
$73.SS per year for each electrical worker* 
or helper or apprentice and after we all paid 
dues at the rate of 14 per month, it would 
mean, during the years 1923, 1924 and 1025, 
and by the deduction of the amount of our 
dues from the increases as secured through 
our organized effort, we would have a balance 
of approximately $26, or a return on our 
investment of 55 per cent. In 102G, we 
secured an additional three cents per hour 
increase. This amounted to $73, 88. This 
added to the $28 which ia deducted from that 
Increase as granted In 1923, makes a total 
of $90.88 per year more in wages than we 
were receiving when we went back to work 
in 1922, or a return on our Investment of 
203 per cent. In 1020, with the Increase of 
five cents per hour which amounts to $124.80 
per year, added to the $90.88, balance of in- 
crease of 1923, total increase of 1926, means 
that our investment of $48 in dues has netted 
us in 1920, 466 per cent. Or, in other words, 
had it not been for organization our com* 
pensation would have been 11 cents teas per 
hour. This based upon past attitude of rail- 
road management, but with organization and 
the payment of our dues from the increases 
as secured through that organization, we 
have left $224.68 or approximately $12.96 per 
month, $4.32 per week, or 72 cents per day. 

Of course, in addition to the increase in 
compensation there is to be considered those 
benefits as given to us through the interria- 
tfonal organization which are worth many 
times more than that which we are required 
to pay. For example, our $1,009 life insur- 
ance and $40 per month pension could not be 
paid for ordinarily by a journeyman mechanic 
buying such protection as an individual, hut 
in addition to the high rate of return on the 
Investment of $48 per year dues, these bene- 
fits are secured by us only through our or- 
ganized effort. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the 
progress of labor organizations depends en- 
tirely upon the attitude of the affUiated 
membership. 

1. That they must be interested in their 
organization. 

2. That they should see that their fellow 
workers (those employed in close proximity) 
are members of our organization. 

3. The proper understanding of the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism and our Brotherhood. 

Particular attention should he directed to 
the no-biils that are frequently employed by 
the railroad management, that the benefits as 
outlined above (both monetary and protec- 
tive) cost a given amount of money to each 
member of our organization. This amount 
depending entirely upon the number of mem- 
bers who are paying in to defray such ex- 
pense and certainly no electrical worker em- 
ployed on railroads would permit an employee 
working alongside of him to take from his 
purse 72 cents per day, $4.32 per week, 
$12.05 per month or $224.76 per year, hut 
that is exactly what is occurring when a no- 
bill is permlted to enjoy the conditions of 
employment and rates of pay which you and 
I, through our organization's efforts, have 
built up on organized railroads. The best way 
to correct this particular feature is to place 
ourselves in a position to properly present 
the benefits of our organ iziition and its ac- 
complishments to the no-bills and have them 
sign on the dotted line and induct them into 
membership in our Brotherhood and, while 
the American Federation of Labor is putting 
on their organizing drive of Every Member 
Get A Member, let the electrical workers, 
employed on roil roads, put on a drive that 
won’t stop until we make the railroads 100 
per cent electrical workers, end members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 



BY AL SrALDING, L. U. NO. 734. NO It FOLK, VA. 
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WOMAN'S AUXiLtARY L. U. NOS. 
84-613, ATLANTA, CA. 

Editor: 

Wc wore Indeed ?lnd to see the onthusiMtic 
letter from Mrs* Hemphill in the July 
JoiiBNAL and sinceroly wish the JncksonvIUe 
Auxiliary the fullest possible meuBurc of suc- 
cess, The confldenee you express in the abil- 
ity of your leaders is certainly encouraging 
to them. 

We, too, admire and appreciate our exeel- 
lent officers. Especially do we value most 
highly our effident president who through 
great difficulties organked our Auxiliary and 
strove 80 hard for its reaUxatlon. Her 
untiring efforts and uicriilee of time have 
securetl for us a solid foundation. Through 
her leadership and the loyal co-operation of 
our faithful members we are gTndunUy be- 
coming more helpful in every way 

At our second meeting in June our treat- 
uror, Mrs, W. L- Marbut, was pro sen ted with 
a lovely purse from the Auxiliary. Mra. 
Marbut was unable to attend the surprise 
party on June 8 because of the illness of her 
little daughter, Betty June, Wc arc glad 
to report the improved condition of little 
Betty and hope she will soon be quite well 
again. We also have on our alck list Sisters 
Stowers, Speigle and Englett. Have missed 
them at our meetings and everyone wishes 
them a speedy recovery* Our sick commit- 
tees have been making regular trips to the 
hospital lately to visit Brothers Smith and 
Hendricks* of Local No* (U3, and Brothers 
Wehb And Jones, of Local No. 84. ft gives 
ua great pleasure to be able to Kond flowers 
and carry Uttle gifts to these sick memborSp 
and we hope that our visits have helped to 
put cheer into their lonely hours. 

Our members are very busy now setting 
tickets to an ice cream festival which wo are 
giving on Augu^ 17, The proceeds from this 
affair are to be u;ed to form a special relief 
fund and will be handled by our executive 
board to use tn helping the needy members. 
This will elimmate the necessity of calling on 
the members to donate to pantry ihowers. 

Plans for our Labor Day program are not 
yet completed, but wc want the entire Auxll- 
inry to be in the parsdo. Our costumes will 
be plain white dresses with our colors, blue 
and gold. 

Our membership camp-iign contest enme to 
a close in June with the Gold side victorious. 
The Blue side entertained royally at Grant 
Park on July 30. Over 00 members were 
present on this occasion, which was a spend- 
the-day affair. A most delicious dinner, con- 
sitting only of Georgia products wat beauti- 
fully served in the large pavilion. After 
dinner each member present had something 
good to say for the Auxiliary. 

After a speech by President Winters* the 
captains* Mrs. Puma Boone, of the Blue side* 
and Mrs, Edna Hembree* of the Gold, were 
each preflented with a lovely luncheon set 
in recognition of their faithful leadership. 

During the afternoon several contests were 
conducted and the children all enjoyed a 
swimming party. These get-togethor outings 
arc always well attended and many true 
friendships have formed through the ac- 
quaintances thus made among the members* 
many of whom were absolute strangers when 
vre organised less thaa two years ago. 

We are expecting a large crowd and a very 
profitable evening at our ice cream festival 
on August 17, as the electrical workers* quar- 
tet are to he on the program, for always 
where the quartet goes the crowd goes also. 

Hoping that we will have a good picture 
of our division in the Labor Day parade to 
send to the Journal and that the next Issue 
will contain a number of new Auxiliary cor- 
respondents* will close* promising a longer 
letter next time. 

Mrs. lUBnirr M. Eluot* 




KELVIN 
USES 


LIGHT TO 


JOIN CONTINENTS 

Twas artificial tight that made it just a 
matter of seconds between a thought gotten 
in London and action upon It in New York. 
Communication by under-aea cable failed 
until William Thomson— (Lord Kelvin) — 
solved the difficulty by the ingenious use of 
a ray of light. 

Thomson was the son of a professor of 
mathematics, His father interested himself 
keenly In the remarkably quick, incisive and 
creative mind of his boy William. Though 
be hadn't taken hit B. A, degree, nt sixteen 
WiMInm wrote to his hroiher James* who 
also became a great sderitist* that he could 
put after his name *'U. A. T. A. I. A. P." — 
A. to all Intents amt purposes.** Ho w'os 
only twenty-two when he occupied the Chair 
of Natural Philosophy In Glasgow University. 

High voltage destroyed the first Atlantic 
cable, laid in ISfift* A means to register 
si goal s with w'oftker current had to be con- 
trived, Sir William Thomson saw that the 
success of cable communication depended 
upon n more delicate rcconltng instrument. 

In thq center of n coil of very hue wire, 
he suspended n tiny noedlo-magnet by n 
thread of cocoon silk. When current passed 
through this coil iho dangling little needle- 
magnet swerved aide wise. That Its move- 
ment might he noted* he cemented a bit of 
mirror to the magnet. Then a ray from a 
lamp was permitted to strike upon the mir- 
ror. The gtiES reflected the ray back upon a 
graduated scale. Each lime the circuit was 
opened and closed, the magneUxed needle 
swerved* the mirror flashed its ray, and the 
ray*s fluctuation on the scale was easily 
noted. Thus, a slight electric discharge 
made a very percept I iilo signal easily worked 
into code. 

Sir Willium later Improved hia mirror gal- 
vnrtomeier* as the Instrument was called. 
He arranged a fine glass tube so that the 
mirror moved one end of it like a pen to left 
or right on a piece of paper* with each open- 
ing and closing of the ilgnatllng key. The 
other end was In a reservoir of electrlHeil 
ink. The glass point inked Its zig-xag code 
record on the iheet* This instrument, the 
siphon recorder, perfected under-ocean 
cable communication which the reflected ray 
first made practicable* 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY, L. U* NO. lOfi, 
TAMPA, FLA. 

Editor: 

Congrtitulnllons and beat wishea to our 
near sister nuxIHary of ,TackaonvUle. May 
you enjoy the best of luck* and wc truly 
hope that each member may cofilinue to have 
the faith and hopes for the auxiliary always, 
as they have now. The trouble with most 
auxiliaries ti that women feel that they are 
doing no one any good* so what is the use 
of them unending the meetings. If they 
would only stop to think that if everyone 
feit that wny where would the auxiliary or 
any organ txntlon ever get to? 

Work and conditions In FTorida arc nt 
present not so good. We have had a few 
hanks dose* and of course that wilt make 
things rather stow for a while because the 
people with money would rather alt on It 
than put out a few dollars which they had 
already planned to spend. But as soon as 
people get a glimpse of the silver lining 


through the dark clouds they will be all 
right and go right on with business is though 
nothing had happened. 

There is nothing that can keep our state 
back. First we had tropical storms, then 
came the fruit dy and now wc have had a 
few honks cinae. But Just watch groat old 
Florida come back, stronger and greater than 
ever before. 

Some of our boys have bad to leave to get 
work, but we are hoping that by the first 
of next year they will be home with plenty 
of work. I am sure that working condi- 
tlons by that time wrill be better than ever 
before* as the boys who are home are ivork- 
ing to make conditions better. In other 
urords they are keeping the home hres burn- 
ing* and sticking closer together than ever 
before. So if you have any of the boys from 
Local Union No 108 with you just be nice 
to them* as wo think lots of our boys* even 
though they have strayed away from home. 
But they *11 come back: just watch and see. 

How many of the women who are members 
of the auxiliary are coming to the conven- 
tion in Miami in September? Lots of them, 
I hope, and the Tampa Aulxiiary hereby ex- 
tends you an invitation to visit Tampa* as 
your trip will not be complete until you 
have visited Tampa. Now I did not mean 
this invitation just for the auxiliary mem- 
bora but to everyone who comes to the 
convention. 

We would bo very glad to have the other 
auxiliaries w'rite us and tell us about their 
meetings and the work they are doing. 

Hoping to see you all In Tampa after the 
convent Ion* I am yours truly* 

Mbs. W. L* Lichtsey. 


The End of the Rainbow 



If you suddenly stubbed your 
toe on ii pot of gold* would you 
give it a hasty glance* and hurry 
on expecting to come back for it 
later? Not likely! 

That’s just what you are doing. 
Electrical Workers, when you over- 
look thJi golden opportunity for 
sound protection — at the lowest 
cost ever offered you! 

We built this Policy espe- 
-c tally for your relations and fami- 
lies, But how can you share in 
the Pot of Gold unless you let us 
help you to it? 

Fill in the handy application 
blank carried in the previous num- 
bers of the JournaL We will he 
glad to mend you more on request 
or any other information asked. 

Today is the day — 

TonioiTow may be just a day late. 

Address all communications 
and make all checks to Interna* 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
AVorkers* G* M. Eugniazet, 1200 
Fifleenth Street, N. W. Washing- 
ton* D* C, 
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Counting Pulse Gives Little 
Aid 

Tho old^fftshioned doctor wliose ftrit bed- 
itdo Act \VAA to pull out hii watch and count 
tho palient'i pulse got UttU more real In- 
formation from the eonventionat act| it mp^ 
pearii than savage medicine men get bjr 
aueb magical proeeasea as shaking up bones 
in a gourd or counting the spots on a goose 
liver* The human pulse rate varies toe 
much from lime to time for It to mean 
much about healtb or illnosi unteas the 
doctor already knows thoroughly the char- 
acteriitici of each individual patient. New 
evidence to this effect baa been reported to 
the American Medical Association by Dr* 
Ernst P* Boas and Dr, W. M. Weiss, of tbc 
Montoflore Hospital in Now York City, 
Typical people were selected; some with 
normal hearts^ oihera with abnormal ones. 
Each of these persons wore small electrodes 
fasionod to tho chest, to pick up the tiny 
eioctric impulses of the heart beat A trail- 
ing wire 60 feet long led to a radio ampli- 
fier and recorder so that every heartbeat 
during an interval of twelve hours or more 
was recorded on a chart In one healthy 
man, of whose heart beats were thus 

counted, the pulse rate varied from 04 beats 
a minute while he was taking a physical 
e^aml nation to 52 beats a minute while he 
was in hed asleep, A nurse showed a pulse 
rate of nearly 100 while she was standing 
listening to music but not much over 70 
while resting or 60 while asleep. Plnying a 
game of cards or eating breakfast also 
raised this girPs heart beat to between SO 
and 90 a minute. 


Blood Injections Cure For Age 

A now plan for delaying old age, by in- 
jecting new blood into the aging Individual 
instead of tranaplanting new glands. Is prac- 
ticed by nn Italian physician, Dr. Glocondo 
Prottl, of the village of Anzago, noor Venice. 
The theory is not that the new blood will re- 
place the old, worn-out blood of the aged 
person. Indeed, Dr. Protti does not inject 
the new blood into the veins but Into the 
mass of muscle, where it decomposes chem- 
ically so that only its constituents are ob- 
iorbed. Such blood chemicals from another 
individual are believed to stimulale the 
glands, the blood-making machinery and 
other organs of the body Into which they are 
injected. Similar chemical actions rather 
than tho mere provision of additional blood, 
are responalbte. I>r. Protti believca, for many 
of the beneficial results of ordinary blood 
transfusion. In applying hia method of re- 
juvenation^ Or, Protti first selects a proper 
donor of the new blood, making sure that 
tbla person is free from disease and that his 
blood belongs to one of the recognised blood 
types which will mix properly with the blood 
of the patient. About a teaspoonful of iHui 
blood is then drawn off and injected Im- 
mediately into the muscles of the patient's 
arm or leg. This operation fa repeated on 
the ■econd. third, eighth, fifteenth and 
iweftticth days thereafter. There it no claim 
that the operation prolongs life but It docs 
act, Dr, Protti beUevea, to delay the de6nite 
ills and weaknesses of senility. 
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DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lapel, 
carry the emblem and in- 
signia of the I. B, E. W. 
Gold faced and hand- 
somely enamelecL 


$ 2-50 



rj tits BIT 


at our expense 




■II h 


iiy yoi 


e wi 


r f ^ y r The FIRST ONE 


A gcnuliie IrwJn Speedbor — the newust, and 
bv far llie finest bit ever offered electricians. 
An unusual offer? Yes Indeed, but not nearly as 
unusual as the bit ilself. 

Tough, sturdy, fast boring, easily operated, Eveiy^-^ 
thing you could ask for. Designed es|>ecially for 
electricians* use— made to work in the smallest spaces — 
to cut without cfforl^ — here is a bit you can well gel 
enthusiastic al>oui. 

In nest montli*s issue of the Journal of Electrical Workers 
wc arc going to give you an opportunity to try this hit, 
at our expense — -no strings whatever. Watch for IIiIh offer 
and tell your friends about it. We want eveiy cleclrlclati 
In (he cuuntry to have one of (Iiese "Speedbor” bits. 


IRWIN AUGER BIT COMPANY 

WIL.MING'I'ON. OHIO 
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LOCAL 134 FINDS HISTORIAN- 
STIRRING EARLY DAYS 

(ContJnnod from 407) 

continued under tbie charter for a. short pe- 
riorl during 1894; then left the National 
Bratherhciod and continued nn an independ- 
ent unit under the name of Inside Electrical 
Workers. During its Ufa as Local 11 and 
later as the rnside Electrical Workers, this 
organization made many attempts to in- 
fringe upon the work of the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Mechanlci, The latter organka- 
tion was, however, firmly intrenched In the 
building trades and recognized as having 
jurisdiction over interior wiring. This re* 
suited in the eventual disintegration of the 
Inside Electrical Workers, the members 
being absorbed Into the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Mechanics, together with the inside 
members of the linemen's organisation for- 
merly known as l^ocal 9, 

From 1894 to 1900 the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Mechanics faced what was prob- 
ably the dullest iix-year*period of Chicago’s 
electrical workers. Metal conduit was now 
speclhed In most large buildings under con- 
struction, The pipe trades, particularly the 
plumbers and gas fitters, wielded consider* 
able Influence In the building trades and in 
1896, when the question of jurisdlcHon over 
conduit came to the attention of the afiiU* 
ated building trades unions, the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Mechanics was poorly or- 
ganised to combat its more powerful rivals. 
The membership hod dwindled In size, many 
were In arrears and In bad standing, in fact, 
only thirty-five members were paid up and 
in good standing. No decided stand was 
shown in attempting to claim jurisdiction 
over conduit, some electrical workers even 
stating that they were opposed to this class 
of work. The result was that jurisdiction 
over conduit was awarded to the gas fitters 
who held this jurisdiction until the lockout 
In 1900. 

Despite many set-backs, the Brotherhood 
of ElectHca! Mechanics continued to grow 
in numbers, in power, and In influence as an 
independent unit, and on June 22, 1900, re- 
affiliated with the National Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, receiving Charter, 
Local 134, 

Old l^cal 9 chartered by the National 
Brotherhood in 1691, was organized to in- 
clude all branches of the electrtcal trade. In 
a couple of years, under an aggressive lead- 
ership, It boasted a membership of about 
l,fi00 workers, and while the Chicago World’s 
Fair was In progress, held Jurisdiction over 
all electrical work In connection with the 
Fair, At this time the old Local 9 had much 
power and influence. It was among the first 
locals in the country to have a busineas 
agent on a salary basis, devoting his entire 
time to the afTalrs of the union. In 1893, 
however, the great World's Fair came to a 
close. Large numbers of electrical work- 
ers were thrown out of employment; many 
left the city; many obtained loans fronr 
the treasury; dissensions arose among the 
membership. To add more woe to the 

greatly distressed Local, the financial 
secretary absconded with the balance of 
the already depleted treasury. This was 

the coup-do-grnce for old Local 9, It 

remained extinct until 1894, when it was 

re-organized as a strictly linomen’s organ- 
ization, obtaining Its old Charter No. 9 
from the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 

In passing over the history of union activ- 
ities in Chicago, it might be well to stress 
the fact that T.ocfiI 9 had at one time 1,609 
members, and that its power and Influence 
were far reoching. Its leadership was ag- 
gressive and efficient. It, however, covered 
too wide a field. Many factions with oppos- 


ing in te rests czUtod; loosely knit units, to- 
gether with internal dissension, could not 
withstand the episode of the raided treasury. 
What wai onco a strong. Influential union was 
hopelessly scattered; while the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Mechanics with a small mem- 
bership, hut more closely nfilUated, with 
more mutual intercalB, withstood all attacks, 
both from within and without, presenting a 
united front on all questions affecting its 
welfare. 

Local No. 134 Finds Its Place 

The old Brotherhood of Elecirical Mechan- 
ics had gone through many vicissitudes. The 
new Local 134 was to have many hard fought 
fights but at least it could see the dawn of 
better days. From this time on its destiny 
was foTward- 

As the result of the lockout of the build- 
ing trades unions In 1900, the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Mechanics withdrew from the 
affiliated building trades. Its membership 
now reappeared as Local 134 of the National 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers june 22, 
1900. Several Incidents occurred to force the 
lock-out, and the electrical workers felt that 
they had bean unfairly treated by the afflli- 
aied factions then In eonlrol of the building 
trades. They were anxious to recover Juris- 
diction over work which they felt had been 
wrongfully taken from them. In the ensu- 
ing Gontrqverilns they agreed with the con- 
tractors and the Edison Company on certain 
issues. The conduit work held by the gas 
fitters since 1890 was now claimed and held 
by Local 131, This by no means eettled the 
Issue, however, as many contractors and 
architects favored the gas fUters. Negoti- 
ations ran through 1901 Into the summer 
of 1902 before the question was finally dis- 
posed of by arbitration and jurijKljction over 
conduit was definitely awarded to Local 134, 


Tbe 1900 lockout of the building trades 
brought many changes. The most Important 
of these was the adoption by both workers 
and employers of tho "Eight Cardinal 
Principles of the Uniform Form of Agree- 
ment/’ An agrooment for an Inc rouse in 
wages from to $4 per day was also 

eontiummated. 

The first big conduit installation work on 
which Local 134 was to assume Jurisdiction 
was the lUlnois Theatre, The electrical 
contract had been secured by the Chicago 
Edison Co,, afterwards re- incorporated as 
the Commonwealth Edison Co, In completing 
this work the electrical workers bad much 
opposition from the other building trades 
workers employed on the theatre. The con- 
duit, however, was successfully Installed In 
the theatre, and members of Local 134 con- 
tinued to install it in other buildings 
throughout the period of the lock-out to- 
gether with other electrical work. 

In 1901 when the various building trades 
unions had adjusted their difference with the 
employees and resumed labor under their re- 
epeetive agreements, the gas fitters again 
renewed their old war with Local 1S4 for 
jurisdiction over conduit. Much presiure 
was exerted by architects and lome contrac- 
tors in behalf of the gas fitters. Sensing 
the futility of having Local 134 relinquish 
eontroi over this important work, the latter 
two groups endeavored to force f^al 134 to 
admit as members a certain number of gas 
fitters already familiar with conduit Instal- 
lation work. The memherahip of Local 134 
was opposed to this measure and defeated the 
business agent and other officers advocating 
this policy, at the next election. 


A union label on an article Indicates that 
the employee and employer have entered 
into an agreement satisfactory to both. 


AUTOS NOW CARRY BROTHERHOOD EMBLEM 



Aotiiat MIeo 


Antolflti of the I. fl. IQ, W. [^erioaslen, on the roatl to KEorJdii,, nr ptylna the maiy traffie 
of elly streetSp can now he proud of the radiator emblem, available at thn Iniernatlnno] 
supply olflce, 1Z00 JMh Htreet N. W„ Washington, D. C. 

Through the enterprise uf Brcretary Dngntfuet this hiuidsoine emblem. In heavy ennineled 
metal, dnrahle as the best, In blue, white, and natural metal (geld), will moke a deceraUon 
desirable for any ear. 

This Is available at flJM) nnstpold. 
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Cbarloft Brimigton, L, U« No* 471 

It li wlt(i sorrow that wo, the mcm* 

bom of Local Uiilon No, 471, I. B. K. W„ of 
MllUnorkct, Me., mniirn Iha death of our 
friend and Brother, Charles Brlmlgloo, 
Ueaolved. That we catcrul our heartfcll sym- 
pathy to hla lieresvrd family and relatlres In 
their hntir of sorrow: and be It further 
UesolvciL That we drape our charter for a 
period of 3H tlaya and a copy of theae reao* 
ItUlofiB bo gent to hla wife, a copy he gprcBil 
upon the minutes of Local No. 471 and a copy 
be sent to the olTlelal Journal for pultllcatlon, 
A. W, RfVVNTON. 
WESTON LYONS. 

J, li, MiCKLESS, 

Committee. 


Jam«i H, CameroEi, L. U, No^ 247 

IVhereaa on July 23. 1P2P, there pagsed from 
life Brother James f!. Cameron, a well beloTcd 
memlter of Local Bnlon No. 247, who had the 
honor of serving the union as nnattclal secre- 
tary for 14 year*, or from July t. 1011* to 
Jttiv I. im; snti 

Whereas while a resident of Seheneetady 
anri an employee of the General Electric Com- 

f »any, flroiher Cameron was not only active 
n the union* serving npon Its commUteei and 
as flnanrlat secretary with conspicuous eOl' 
clency. but represented Local Union No, 24T as 
delegate In the four siiccesstre ttitematlonal 
conventions of 1P13. 10tn* IP17 and 1§10: and 
Whereas In all hli relations with h1« fellow 
trade unlfinlsts Brother Camernn proved btm- 
self a **mati among men.** commatidltig on all 
occasions the respect and frienilshlp of all 
who hoew him. Including the representative* 
of the oorporstlfin that employed him and the 
mem hem of Local Union No, 247: be It 
therefore 

Resolved. That Local Union No, 247 egtends 
to the widow and daughter of our dearly-he- 
loved Brother Its profound eat sympathy In 
thHr great hereavement; and be It fiirttirr 
Uesolved. That a copy of these resoluUona 
l>e sent to the family of Brother Cameron, 
and (hat a cony be given to the Jonr- 
nnl of Electrical W of hers and Operators for 
nil Idlest Ion. 

IfERBEIlT M. MERRILL. 

R4M*oriling fteeretary, 

L. IT, No. 247, L B. E. W. 


Oliver Wondcl Karl* L* U* No, S69 


WIier#»as Almightv God, In Tils Infinite wis- 
dom. has seen fit to remore from onr midst 
our fespeefed fHmd and Brother, Oliver Wen- 
del Karl- and 

Wiiefcas during the many yeam he has been 
a mem her of our orcan lust Ion he has con- 
slslentlv sought for I he Ideals for which this 
ores nlxat ion was founded: and 
Whereas lie has ilwavs been a true and 
loyal friend of organised labor: now, there- 


fore be It 

Resolved. t»y l#oesl Union No. Sf0, f. B- E, W.. 
In meeting asaembled. That onr most heartfelt 
gvmpathy be exiended to the bereaved rela- 
t1yr»s Oif our departeil Brother, Oliver Weudel 
Karl: and be It further 

Resolved, That this resolution be anresil on 
the minutes of tills local union, and that a 
copv he mailed to the ofHelsI nublleaflon of 
this organisation, the Eleeirleal Workera jour- 
nal* and be It further 

Resolved, That oiir charter be drsned In 
mourning for n perloi! of Sfl days In mt-mory 
of our departed flmther. _ 

n A. MATHEWSON. 

!,* U. nUNVARLE, 

C, J, BROWN. 

Committee. 


JoKn J« BeKymer, L, U, No* 39 

Tt Is with deep sorrow nnd regret that we 
record the nnssltig of our esteemed Brother, 
John J. liehvirier, to the e tern at life, 

Whereaa U la enr desire to honor him In 
death na we hnve tried tn do tn life, for the 
mooy years of service In the iidvancenient of 
oiif cniise: Hieri rore he It * . ** 

Uesolved, Thiit we exteuiT to hla wife nnd 
famlTv onr heartfelt symnathy. trusting (luit 
the rneniorv of hli long life with them wil! 
smnewhflf allevlnto the Borrow of this hoor; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That ii copy of this rcBOliitlofi be 


sent to hli wife and family* a copy to our 
oCDelal journal and that In defer- nee to hla 
memory our charter be drapcil for a period 
of Sb ilaja, 

COMMITTEE, 


JoLui A* RobinsDn, L* U« No. 18 

Whereas Local Union No. IB. f. II. E, W„ 
Los Angolca* CallL, deeply regret a the pass- 
tng of our esteemed Brotheri John A, Robin- 
son; therefore be It 

Resolved, That we extend our t1ncerv> aym- 
pathy and condolence to Ida bereaved family* 
that they may be re ngt honed In their lor- 

row and bereavement; and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Brother Hobinion*a fsmily* a copy 
to the Journal of Electrical Workera, and a 
copy he spread upon onr minutes. 

O. n, IIIDDEN* 

ED. KELLY. 

C. M. FEinER* 

Co HI m l I tec. 


August Haoke, L* U* No* €95 

Whereaa Almighty God has seen fit to take 
our Brother* August Hanke, frum Lm'it Union 
No, tl93 while In the performance of bis flulle«; 
therefore be It 

Resolved, That wc. Local Union No, 5i3, as 
a uDion in brotherly love* extend our deepest 
amt heartfelt sympathy to hit bereaved family, 
retitlves* frlenda and membera of Local Union 
No, flR5: and be it further 

Resolved* That we drape onr charier for a 
period of 3d days In due respect to hla mem- 
ory. and a copy of these reaotutlons be sent to 
the bereaved family a. copy to Local !.*nloJi 
No, 85S, a copy to onr oEDcial Journal for 
pnhllcntion and a copy be spread on the min- 
utes of our local union, 

BEN BRAUrORP. 

FRED RCnLEiniEB* 

CAUL SISKEY* 

Committee, 


WHEN JACK CAMERON BROKE 
WORLD^S POLE RECORD 
(Continued from page 4!^) 
even the little flags op the near-by tents 
to Rutter, 

Then Jack^a followers mobbed biro. They 
hugged one another like long-lost brother*. 
They danced on the pool tables. Some 
walked on their hands* and nearly all of 
them look another drink. 

By this time the last ferry boat was 
pulling out and whistling for all hands to 
get aboard* which resulted \n a wild 
scramble, many missing the boat by about 
five feet and landing in the bay to bo sal- 
vaged out by the local fishermen. 

Jack Still CUinbe 

But this ducking didn't fare Cameron'i 
backers* Why shoo Id itT Their man had 
won and they bad collected all the coin 
there waa. Shortly after this Cameron went 
out to the Pacific Coast* and though he 
engaged In many other climbing contests* 
he never equalled his record made on that 
memorable day in Boston* 

He is now working in Victoria, British 
Columbia, for the British Columbia Light 
and Power Co* 

He la still hitting the aticka* and putting 
on a show on pay day with somo of hia old 
buddies, who* like himself, when they get 
ginned up n little, like to tnik about the 
days when they used to ^^cut ^cr hot*’ with- 
out "aafetlos*'’ 


The man who has nothing to boatt of but 
hla illustrloua ancestry ja like the potato 
plant— the best part underground* 


NOTICE 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Jemei Dealey, last heard of in Pittsburgh, 
Pa*, will please communicate with hi* mother, 
Mrs* Maude Dealey, 487 Young Street* Win- 
nipeg* Man., Can*, and advise him that his 
slater, Marjorie, has been ill all winter and 
hia mother is very anxious to get in touch 
with him. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM AUG- 
UST U 1929, TO AND INCLUDING 


AUGUST 20, 1929 


Local 



Lodge 

Name 

Amount 

L 0. 

J, Bowen 

11.000*00 

18 

J, A* Robinson 

476.00 

68 

Geo* Lewis * 

300.00 

18 

Joe Harris 

1*000,00 

130 

H* Wetzel 

826.00 

3 

Andrew Heilig . 

1,000.00 

L 0. 

P. J* Burke 

1,000,00 

3 

F. M. Lattimer 

650.00 

20 

E, A, C* Samperton 

300.00 

134 

W, S, Bassett _ 

1,000*00 

3 

H. L, McGuire 

476.00 

3 

Richard J, Murray 

660*00 

134 

Stephen Walsh 

1,000.00 

1, 0* 

E. C, Peterson 

1*000,00 

294 

J. F. Orr 

660.00 

601 

E, A. Skidgell 

1,000.00 

39 

John Behymer ^ 

1*000.00 

247 

James Cameron 

1,000,00 

134 

Neil Ross 

1*000.00 

L 0* 

0. W * KarL 

1,000.00 

444 

Fred Pray 

237,50 


|16,562,&0 

Claim t paid from Aug, I to and 
including Aug, 20, 1929 Il0*b62.b0 

Claims previously paid 1*066,461.10 


Total claims paid 61,683*023.09 


WOMAN'S WORK 
{ConUnned from page 470) 
sary to insure a square deal in politics by 
electing labor candidates to local offices. 
Hero again the auxiliary may serve. 
Women who have been enlightened and en- 
couraged by experience in these groups* 
prove courageous campaigners, and can get 
out the woman vote as no man could, even 
if he had the time to make a house to house 
canvass* 

Educational projects may he carried on 
by the auxiliary for the benefit of its own 
members. While the electrical workers* 
wives have not as yet attempted it, some 
day we may have an enjoyable summer 
school such as women*s lodges of otber 
crafts have sponsored* and local groups 
might be able to plan classes In conjunction 
with labor collcgeH in their home city* 

Other constructive activities of auxiliar- 
ies have been discussed here from time to 
time, such as credit unions* union label 
education, and group insurance. But the 
main thing is to analyse the needs of your 
local membership and of labor in your city* 
and go ahead the best way you know how 
to fill the place that is open for you* Organ- 
isations of electrical workers' wives and 
women relatives have a glorious future 
ahead of them if they can keep going 
nhend as they are going now* 



VEST CHAIN SLIDE CHARM 
A watch charm ao fmo 
looking- you'll enjoy wearing 
it. Of 10-karat gold trimmed 
with a circle of tiny, im- 
itation pearls, and clearly 
displajnng the L B* E. 

W* inaignia* Priced only JJl j 
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LOCAL PLAYS ROLES IN CITY^S 
METEORIC AND TRAGIC RISE 

(ContltiirH tmm pure -ISO) 

No. 349 were boiy mokin^ repairs to the 
public uiiHtiea. The union plumbers vol* 
utiteered to repair all water pump damage. 
During thie criiii all locals voted to work 
aa long as physically possible for straight 
time, until temporary senriee and shelter 
was provided. Hundreds of union men 
worked day and night getting the public 
utilities in servieo before turning to their 
own famUies and homos» all of which were 
damagod or totally destroyed and the fam- 
ilies living in Improvised shelter as best 
they could. 

The writer cared for 30 refugees for 
10 days in an apartment with one end 
blown in and half the roof gone. Thoso 
consisted of children separated from par- 
ents, others with most of the family in 
hospitals. 

The strange part of it was that casual- 
ties were not raudv larger^ of course this 
was accomplished hy safety lirit methodsn 
vis, people got in sewers, behind stone 
waits, and In some cases the sepUe tanks 
saved many* 

It was like magic to see Iho city recover 
and beat back, for in four months there re- 
mained hardly a trace of the damage, ^d 
work became alack again among the build- 
ing crafts, and most of those who could, 
left for other parts of the country. 

Men Well Establlahed 

What a contrast from the dark days of 
1921, when only 15 remained to hold aloft 
the union bannerl Had it not been for this 
little handful of indomitabla union men and 
thoir ineistanco on good wngca and decent 
working conditions there would have been 
no such prosperity as they and their suc- 
cessors now enjoy. 

The history of Local Union No. 349 from 
1921 to the present time is an incentive to 
all union men to stand by organired labor 
through the trying times until the brighter 
days arrive. And the benoftti have been 
more than confined to the electrical work- 
ers, They hove been general. The higher 
wages have been disseminated through the 
business community to the advantage of 
every phase of the city's life. 

A very large proportion of the members 
of Local Union No. 349 own their homes 
in Miami, thus furnishing the city with 
a stable population, anxious to asaiat their 
families under conditions which will make 
the children good dtiiens, develop physic- 
ally, and intellectually into manhood and 
womanhood that will raise the standard of 
Americans to even greater heights than it 
has yet reached. 

Unionism has been a boon to Miami. It 
ia a blessing to any city. And where suc- 
cess has been achieved through such strug- 
gles as have bean the case with the mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 349 of Miami, it 
stirs the mind and heartens It to believe 
in the coming of that good day when pov- 
erty shall be banished from the earth and 
none shall lack either food or shelter. 

WHY SOME VACUUM TUBES ARE 
SHORT LIVED 
(Continued from page 4f^l 

tube. However, much of the lifo of tho 
tube still depends on the user. In the 
matter of correct grid bias, few users real- 
ise how the tube life may be cut In half or 
in a quarter by ifieorrert grid bias. The 
171-A tube, for instance, may be ruined In 
a few minutes if used without tho 40.6 
volt grid bias at 130 volts of plate current. 
Also, the filament of any tube must be oper- 


ated at the correct voltage. One can batdLy 
blame tabe manufacturers for being de- 
cidedly hard bolted in the matter of lube 
roplncGinents, for today, consclontioufly 
making ever>‘ effort to produce good tubes, 
they have thrown the burden of proof de* 
eidedly on the user of the tubes, who is 
more apt to br the cause of short-lived 
lubes. 

Desk’s Face May Affect 
Mistakes 

How factory neddonts. Illness of employees, 
spoiled work and other Industrial Ills all too 
famliinr to foremen ond nfllre manngera may 
often bo decreased by tho simple espodient 
of turning desks or work honchos to face the 
other way was dssdoscd hy Mr. Lewis H. 
Carrla of tho Nationnl Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, in a recent address in 
jersey City, New Jersey. Tho secret of the 
reversed working plnee, ho explained, Is 
merely better light. Although modern Amer- 
ica probably has tho beat-Ughted oStces and 
faetorfes in the world, it is still true, Mr. 
Garris believes, that al^ut half of the eoun- 
try's workers have too little Uffhi. This 
dim Illumination not only causes eye strain 
but also rolli up staggering industrial costs 
for spoiled work, mistakes and accidental 
injuries. The direction in which the working 
place faces is important because tbe eye of 
& worker who facet a window or even the 
brightor side of the workroom naturally ad- 
justs itself to this brighter light. Work on 
the desk or bench, more dimly illuntlnated, 
is then scon poorly. On the other hand, if 
the eye adjusts itself to tho light on tho 
workbench, every accidental glance toward 
the bngbter light is temporarily blinding, 


The arrangement of desks in an office or 
benches in a factory is too often planned, 
Mr. Carrls assertedf exclusively for economy 
of ipaco or for convenience in moving mater- 
Isli, neglecting tbe usually more important 
matter of light. 


Full of Vitamtne 

The humble snail, lung famous tn France 
as a table delicacy, promises to receive the 
approval of scientists as well as of French 
chefs. MM. G. Mourlquand and A. Loulier 
have reported to the Academy of Sciences, in 
Paris, investigations showing that fatty sub- 
stances In the bodies of edible snails are 
potent amircps of thn necessary vitamine D. 
This vltamine has tbe power of curing 
rickets, the bone disease which makes chil- 
dren bow-legged. The vitamins is created, 
investigations have proved, by the action of 
the ultraviolet rays of sunlight on fat-like 
chomkala callGd sterols. Some of these 
ehemicals exist in human skin, so that If a 
rickety baby is exposed to ultraviolet rays 
the necessary vitnmine is formed inside the 
baby's skin and the disease U cured. God- 
Hver oil is also a common source of this vita- 
mine, the cod 5sh being supposed to get the 
vitamtne by eating myriads of small plants 
which live near the surface of the sea and 
absorb the vitaminG-creating ultra viotet rays. 
Now tho two French investigators find plenty 
of this same vitamino In the bodies of the 
snails, which suggests that to eat plenty of 
snails might be much the same as to take a 
dally dose of cod-liver oil. Whether the 
snails accumulate the vitamine by exposing 
their own bodies to sunlight or by eating 
leaves and other plant parts which had been 
exposed to the rays and filled with the vita- 
mine, is not known. 


Here’s hoping all have a“(£//M^” time at Miami 

When you get back on the job whether early or late remember — 

Solder Dipper fiold^FS 
60 to 75 Jointa with one 
hent. Does not smoko tho 
ceiling, spill or bum tho 
insulation* 
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"JilTy" Junior Cutter CuU 
holes 1" to 3* in diameter in 
sheet metoL outlet boxes, 
’j bakeiltet etc* Fits 
any standard brace. 
It may also be 
used with drill 
press, Speciab 
Solder Dipper, $1| 



“JIFFY" ADJUSTABLE CUTTER 


Junior Cutter, $2.75 Prepaid, if 
accompanied by this ad and remittance. 


UIFFY" JUNIOR 
CUTTER 


“Jiffy" Adjuitabte Cutter— Cuts holes in steel boxes, 
sMdtc bboard panels, any diameter from % inch to 
0 inches. Easy to operate because the spring does all 
the work* Ratchet Handle* furnished with hand- 
operated outfits* Weight, 3^ lbs. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM JULY 11 TO 

AUGUST 10, 1929 
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BIENNIAL GAUGES SHUTTLING 

ECONOMIC CHANGES 

(ConUnuetl from page 452) 

ftBce of labor's IradiUonal dectrine of high 
wages, in order to geaerate needed parchas- 
ing power. Real wages have increnied* But — * 
what is more significant — the processes are 
being bnllded that will enable the economic 
system to increase wages and shorten hours 
stiU more. 

Competition of basic indnstries for tbe 
consumer's dollar has led to a race for the 
elimination of waste, and this new compete 
tion in technical achievements has doubtless 
been a factor in bringing about mergers, 
super- trusts, and world corporate enterprise. 
The tendency to concentrate capital into 
greater pools, to operate on large-scale, is 
apparent. 

These industrial changes are, of course, 
*‘Made in America,** But they are swiftly 
extending over the world. There is every 
indication that the world is subservient to 
the American conception. Nations, unable to 
follow the new industrial technique, those 
who appear to despise Yankeelem, copy it. 
It must be admitted that America is con- 
quering the world not only with its dollars 
but with its ideas. 

The era of the new technology w^as entered 
in, at hrst, not without resistance. The old 
values of Ufa were being undercut, new 
values were slow in showing themselves. In 
the two years since the Detroit convention, 
the atmosphere has cleared. Traditional 
American optimism has reasserted itself. The 
attitude now is, “America has discovered a 
key to a better life for all human beings. 
It is building a new type of civilization that 
challenges the rest of the world," 

Labor, at hrst unaware, then daunted by 
the shuttling economic changes, now lis rapid- 
ly adjusting itself to the new order. It, too^ 
is self-confident. It is aware that It can 
make lasting contributions to the new eot*up. 

It must be remembered, in the final ac- 
counting, that millions have been made job- 
less by the wide-spread use of machinery. 
Many jobs have become obsolete# Little has 
been done by organized society to alleviate 


this job famine. Only organized labor has 
been active# There is promise for good in the 
fact that, through the efforts of labor, a 
census of the unemployed is to be taken at 
the time of the regular census In 1950# But 
that is a tong time to wait — ^if one is jobless 
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and hungry# Many millions will suffer alone 
within that period* Machine technique is not 
an unmitigated blessing# 


Adversity should be the seed of greater 
and mi gh tier efforts to conquer. 
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TICK.P 


The hey takes his birthday watch apart to see what makes it tick. 
The boy grown elder listens to the tick of uranium electrons discharged into 
space — he actually hears the atoms of the metal disintegrate. 
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T he spirit is the same — the spirit 
of pure science. For thirty years 
General Electric has encouraged this 
spirit — this keen play of sdentists 
just beyond the border of the known. 

Both for you and for General 
Electric this |x>licy has proved ru be 
a profitable investment. For example, 
the present G^E Mazda lamp. Years 
of purely scientific investigation pre- 
ceded this invention, which saves the 
American j>eople about a billion 
dollars a year in lighting bills. 

Genera] Electric research has oiade 
many such practical contributions to 
the comfort, health, and prosperity 
of us all, yet most of them owe their 
origin to the purely scientific curiosity 
which is the real dynamo of General 
Electric accomplishment. As a re- 
sult, the G-E monogram is your assur- 
ance of dectrical correctness and 
dependability, whether it appears on 
the motor that runs your sewing 
machine or on those that drive great 
liners out to sea. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





"'O organize all electrical workers into local 
111 unions, to establish an apprentice system, 
to maintain a higher standard of skill, to 
encourage the formation of schools of instruction 
in L. U.’s for teaching the practical application of 
electricity and for trade education generally. To 
cultivate feelings of friendship among the men of 
our craft, to settle all disputes between employers 
and employees by arbitration (if possible) , to 
assist each other in sickness or distress, to secure 
employment, to reduce the hours of daily labor, 
to secure adequate pay for our work, and by legal 
and proper means elevate the moral, intellectual 
and social conditions of our members. 

— Constitution of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 



